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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  mtilntained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  £1 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  \Iexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  \'enezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  by 
fottering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  mapis.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Ptm 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiccial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  the  new  President 

of  Chile 


The  .new  President  of  Chile,  who  took 
office  December  24,  1938  for  a  six-year 
term,  is  first  and  foremost  an  educator. 
He  has  also  held  a  number  of  public  offices, 
including  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Education,  and  that  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  three  times,  beginning 
in  1920.  At  the  time  of  his  election  on 
October  25,  1938,  he  was  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  which  was  created  at 
his  suggestion  in  1934. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Aguirre 
Cerda  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  great 
popular  demonstration.  Special  trains 
brought  thousands  of  residents  from  the 
provinces  into  the  capital  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  packed  with  enthusiastic 
throngs  taking  advantage  of  the  warm 
summer  weather  and  the  patriotic  holiday. 
Santiago  was  at  its  best.  “Except  for 
Rio,”  Bryce  well  said,  “no  capital  in  the 
world  has  a  more  striking  position.  Stand¬ 


ing  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Chile,  it 
looks  out  on  one  side  over  a  fertile  plain  to 
the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range,  and 
on  the  other  looks  up  to  the  gigantic  chain 
of  the  Cordillera,  rising  nineteen  thousand 
feet  above  it,  furrowed  by  deep  glens  into 
which  glaciers  pour  down,  with  snowy 
wastes  behind.  At  .Santiago,  as  at  Inns¬ 
bruck,  one  sees  the  vista  of  a  long,  straight 
street  closed  by  towering  mountains  that 
crown  it  with  white  as  the  sea  crowns  with 
blue  the  streets  of  Venice.  But  here  the 
mountains  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
those  of  the  Tyrolean  city  and  they  never 
put  off  their  snowy  vesture.  Wherever  one 
walks  or  drives  through  the  city,  in  the 
beautiful  public  park  and  on  the  large 
open  grounds  of  the  race-course,  these 
fields  of  ice  are  always  before  the  eye, 
whether  wreathed  with  cloud  or  glittering 
against  an  ardent  sky.” 

To  the  inauguration,  which  took  place 
in  the  beautiful  capitol,  thirty-one  coun¬ 
tries  sent  specially  appointed  delegations. 
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PEDRO  AGUIRRE  CERDA 


The  diplomatic  corps,  Congress,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  were  fully  represented  at 
the  ceremony  when  the  new  President 
took  the  oath  of  office  and  was  invested 
with  the  tri-colored  band  which  is  the 
symlx>l  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  Chile. 

Pedro  de  .\guirre  Cerda  was  bom  in  Los 
.\ndes  on  February  6,  1879,  the  son  of 
Juan  Bautista  Aguirre  Campos  and  Clarisa 
Cerda  Escudero  de  Aguirre.  On  finishing 
his  secondary  schooling  he  entered  first 
the  teachers’  college,  and  later  the  law 
school,  of  the  University  of  Chile,  receiving 
his  diploma  as  professor  of  Spanish  and 
philosophy  in  1900  and  his  law  degree  in 
1904.  After  teaching  in  a  school  for  non¬ 


commissioned  army  officers,  he  became  an 
instructor  in  civics,  Spanish  and  philosophy 
in  secondary  schools  and  subsequently 
inspector  of  secondary  schools  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  economy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile.  As  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Council  and  of  the 
Councils  on  University,  Secondary  and 
Primary  Education  he  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  country.  He  also  was 
appointed  to  numerous  commissions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

As  a  result  of  his  increasing  interest  in 
commercial  and  financial  questions,  Senor 
Aguirre  Cerda  was  commissioned  in  1910 
by  the  government  to  study  administrative 
and  financial  law  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  repre¬ 
sented  Chile  at  a  number  of  conferences, 
notably  educational  meetings  held  in 
France,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

In  1915,  Senor  Cerda’s  political  career 
began  with  his  election  as  Deputy  for  Los 
Andes.  In  1918  he  was  again  elected  to 
Congress,  this  time  representing  Santiago, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  entered  the  cabinet 
as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  Three  years  later  he  was  chosen 
Senator  for  Concepicion,  in  the  meantime 
having  again  occupied  a  place  in  the 
cabinet.  Two  more  journeys  abroad  in 
1919  and  1924  extended  his  knowledge  of 
industrial  education  in  the  United  States 
and  of  conditions  in  Europe.  As  a  result  of 
the  latter  trip  he  wrote  and  published  two 
books  entitled  respectively  El  Problema 
Agrario  and  El  Problema  Industrial.  In  1930 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Fiscal 
Defense. 

Senor  .\guirre  Cerda  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  as  the  candidate  of  the  Popular  Front. 
He  is  affiliated  with  the  Radical  Party,  of 
which  he  has  long  been  a  prominent 
member  and  leader. 
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Medical  and  Health  Aspects 


of  Social  Security 

Argentina 

Social  security  laws  have  not  been 
enacted  as  yet  in  Argentina,  although  a 
far-reaching  social  security  and  welfare 
bill,  introduced  by  the  Government  in 
August,  1934,  which  died  in  committee, 
created  a  social  welfare  fund,  amended  the 
pension  and  retirement  systems,  regulated 
social  security  for  certain  social  groups,  and 
authorized  the  Executive  to  draw  up  a 
general  law  instituting  sickness  and  old  age 
insurance. 

The  present  provision  for  social  welfare 
includes:  A  national  system  of  workmen’s 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases;  national  maternity 
insurance;  and  various  national,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  municipal  systems  (funds),  of 
retirement  and  pensions,  all  very  similar, 
which  include  only  a  minimum  part  of  the 
insurable  population.  The  supervision  of 
the  workmen’s  compensation  system  is  a 
function  of  the  National  Department  of 
Labor,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Fund  (Caja  de 
.Accidentes  del  Trabajo)  is  affiliated  with 
the  National  Fund  of  Civil  Retirement  and 
Pensions  (Caja  Nacional  de  Jubilaciones 
y  Pensiones  Civiles),  acting  as  a  disbursing 
office  and  administrator  of  funds. 

Maternity  Fund  {Caja  de  Maternidad). — 
Created  in  accordance  with  Law  No. 
11933  of  October  15,  1934,  and  regulated 
by  Decree  No.  80229  of  April  15,  1936,  the 
Maternity  Fund  functions  as  a  section  of 

Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  for  presentation  to  the  Tenth  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Conference,  held  in  Bogota,  Septem~ 
her  4-18,  1938;  with  some  later  data. 


in  Latin  America 

the  National  Civil  Retirement  and  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund.  All  women  employees  of 
commercial  or  industrial  establishments 
are  required  to  enroll  in  maternity  insur¬ 
ance,  provided  they  are  between  15  and 
45  years  of  age.  The  insured  are  entitled 
to  free  assistance  from  a  physician  or 
midwife,  and  to  an  allowance  during  30 
days  previous  to  and  45  days  after  confine¬ 
ment.  The  allowance  equals  two  and  a 
half  months’  salary.  The  Maternity  Fund 
is  made  up  of  quarterly  contributions  from 
the  employees,  the  employers,  and  the 
Government,  fines  for  infractions  of  the 
Maternity  Law,  and  legacies  and  dona¬ 
tions.  The  quarterly  contribution  of  the 
workers  is  equivalent  to  one  day’s  work. 

The  National  Retirement  and  Pension 
Funds  include  principally:  Retirement  and 
Pension  of  Civil  Employees  (Jubilaciones  y 
Pensiones  de  Empleados  Civiles);  Rail¬ 
way  Employees  (Empleados  Ferroviarios); 
Employees  of  Private  Public  Utility  Enter¬ 
prises  (Empleados  y  Obreros  de  Empresas 
Particulares  de  Servicios  Publicos);  and 
Bank  Employees  (Empleados  Bancarios). 
These  various  funds  are  essentially  for 
retirement  after  years  of  service,  and  also 
cover  the  risks  of  sickness,  old  age,  and 
death,  by  means  of  temporary  or  life 
pensions.  They  also  include  aid  during 
unemployment — pensions  or  return  of 
contributions — but  none  as  yet  has  com¬ 
plete  illness  insurance.  They  all  function 
by  collective  capitalization,  with  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  insured  and  the  employ¬ 
ers,  but  not  from  the  State  unless  it  is  the 
employer;  they  take  into  consideration 
services  rendered  before  their  creation, 
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as  well  as  in  enterprises  affiliated  with 
different  funds.  \Vith  the  exception  of 
the  National  Fund  of  Civil  Retirement  and 
Pensions,  the  funds  make  secured  loans 
(and  some,  personal  loans  also)  to  their 
members. 

Brazil 

The  Constitution  of  Brazil,  promulgated 
in  1937,  states  in  Article  127  that  “Child¬ 
hood  and  youth  must  be  the  object  of 
special  care  and  guarantee  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  which  will  take  all  measures  to 
assure  them  physical  and  moral  conditions 
of  healthy  life  and  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  faculties.  .  .  .  Indigent 
parents  have  the  right  to  invoke  the  aid 
and  protection  of  the  State  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  education  of  their  offspring.” 
Article  137  provides  medical  and  health 
assistance  to  workers  and  pregnant  women, 
assuring  the  latter  rest  before  and  after 
confinement,  without  loss  of  pay  (subsec¬ 
tion  /),  and  prohibits  child  labor  (sub¬ 
section  k). 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  on  social  welfare,  a  tariff  of  2 
percent  on  imported  articles,  except  food 
and  wheat,  was  established.  This  “Social 
Welfare  Tax”,  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
2  percent  collected  on  the  interest  paid  by 
savings  banks  of  the  State,  forms  the 
“Social  Welfare  Quota”  which  will  figure 
annually  in  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Industry  and  Commerce,  as  “Social 
Welfare.”  The  amount  of  the  quota  will 
be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and 
will  serve  to  pay  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  contribution  to  the  Funds  and 
Institutions  of  Retirement  and  Pensions 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
contributions  of  the  various  employees. 

In  Brazil  there  has  been  created  since 
1923  a  series  of  funds  (at  present  there  are 
six)  providing  pensions  in  the  case  of 
disability,  old  age,  and  death,  as  well  as 
loans  during  illness.  The  sujservision  of 


these  institutions  is  a  function  of  the 
National  Labor  Council.  The  oldest  fund, 
dating  from  1923  and  expanded  in  1931, 
includes  railway,  port,  and  public  utility 
employees.  Each  enterprise  has  its  own 
fund,  to  the  number  of  178,  although 
efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the 
number  by  mergers.  The  other  systems, 
founded  since  1933,  are  organized  on  a 
different  basis,  each  one  representing  a 
profession;  commercial  employees,  sailors, 
bank  employees,  stevedores,  and  store 
employees.  The  total  membership  in 
1935  was  495,363;  the  number  of  holders 
of  disability  and  old  age  pensions,  13,759 
and  of  those  holding  survivors’  pensions, 
17,102.  The  capital  of  the  various  funds 
was  estimated  at  496,328  contos  in  1935. 
During  the  same  year  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  amounted  to  67,327  contos:  old  age 
pensions.  29,579;  disability,  14,621;  sur¬ 
vivors.  12.895;  medical  and  hospital  loans, 
10,010;  other  loans,  222.  The  budget 
approved  by  the  National  Labor  Council 
for  1936  for  161  funds  and  four  institutions 
included  income  of  322,584  contos  and 
expenditure  of  127,120. 

The  National  Labor  Council  has  dele¬ 
gated  to  a  special  committee  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  for  sickness  and  maternity 
insurance  on  a  triple-contribution  basis: 
employer,  employee,  and  the  State.  The 
plan  now  being  studied  includes  all  the 
active  and  retired  members  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  the  pensioners  of  the 
funds  or  institutes  of  retirement  and  pen¬ 
sions.  The  benefits  proposed  include 
medical,  hospital,  and  pharmaceutical  aid 
to  the  insured  and  their  families,  and 
sickness  and  maternity  benefits.  With 
regard  to  the  contributions  for  this  new 
insurance  plan,  the  collection  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  benefits  will  be  handled  by  the 
various  funds  or  institutes,  while  the 
furnishing  of  medical  services,  etc.,  w’ill 
be  a  function  of  regional  medico-social 
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institutions  maintained  by  the  funds  and 
institutions,  which  will  centralize  all  such 
services  at  present  maintained  by  said 
institutions.  A  new  scientific  medico- 
social  division  of  the  National  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  created,  to  supervise  the  medico- 
social  institutes.  The  employer,  employee 
and  State  will  contribute  to  this  new  social 
security,  with  the  smallest  burden  falling 
on  the  employee. 

In  Brazil,  as  in  other  American  coun¬ 
tries,  there  is  a  workmen’s  compensation 
law  covering  industrial  accidents  and  occu¬ 
pational  diseases,  which  is  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  professional  risk  and  applies  to 
more  than  2,000,000  persons  in  the  country. 

Cuba 

Malernity  and  health  insurance. — law  of 
December  15,  1937,  amending  and  ampli¬ 
fying  the  laws  of  1934  and  1935  on  the 
same  subject,  created  Maternity  and 
Health  Insurance.  The  employment  of 
women  during  the  first  weeks  following 
confinement  is  prohibited,  and  while  ab¬ 
sent  from  work,  a  woman  will  receive 
from  the  Maternity  and  Health  Fund 
(Fondo  de  Salud  y  Maternidad )  a  pension 
(1.25  to  4  pesos  daily)  which  shall  equal 
the  salary  or  wage  received  in  her  normal 
work.  The  fund  will  be  made  up  of  con¬ 
tributions  of  %  of  1  percent  of  the  salaries, 
wages  and  commissions  received  by  em¬ 
ployees;  }-2  of  1  percent  of  the  total  payroll, 
paid  by  employers,  and  the  fines,  fees,  and 
other  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws.  In 
addition  to  the  pension,  every  working 
mother  has  the  right  to  be  attended  by  the 
physician  or  midwife  of  her  choice,  fees  to 
be  paid  by  the  Health  Fund.  Every 
worker  who  has  contributed  for  10  months 
may  have  his  wife  registered  on  the  Health 
and  Maternity  roll,  to  receive  25  pesos  in 
case  of  confinement.  In  order  to  receive 
benefits,  women  must  have  contributed  for 
5  months  of  26  days  each  during  the  two 


previous  years,  or  in  the  case  of  temporary 
or  by-the-job  work,  made  payments  on 
earnings  totaling  at  least  104  pesos,  part  of 
them  within  the  six  months  preceding  the 
claim.  The  Government  has  been  study¬ 
ing  for  some  time  a  social  security  project. 

Chile 

Chile  was  the  first  .\merican  country  to 
establish  compulsory  social  security.  Since 
it  has  been  in  operation  there  longer  than 
in  any  other  American  republic  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  considerable  space  is  given 
here  to  its  creation  and  functioning,  as 
well  as  to  certain  proposed  reforms. 

Law  No.  4054  of  September  8,  1924 
(definitive  text  fixed  January  22,  1926), 
established  sickness  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance  in  Chile. 

The  insured. — Sickness  and  disability  in¬ 
surance  is  obligatory  for  every  person  un¬ 
der  75  years  of  age  who  ordinarily  has  no 
other  means  of  income  or  subsistence  than 
the  salary  paid  by  his  employer,  provided 
it  is  not  in  excess  of  8.000  pesos  annually. 
Workers,  artisans  and  artists  who  work 
independently,  small  industrialists,  and 
regular  street  vendors  are  also  subject  to 
the  law.  Persons  belonging  to  a  mutual 
aid  society  furnishing  an  equivalent  service 
are  exempted.  Persons  under  45  whose  in¬ 
come  does  not  exceed  the  maximum,  and 
who  ordinarily  do  not  come  under  the 
law',  may  adhere  to  it  voluntarily. 

Administration. — ^The  law  is  administered 
by  a  body  controlling  a  Central  Fund 
(Caja  Central)  and  local  funds  established 
in  the  capitals  of  Departments.  The  di¬ 
rection  and  administration  of  the  local 
funds  are  entrusted  to  a  council  composed 
of  nine  persons:  three  elected  by  the 
insured,  three  by  the  employers,  and 
three  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

Resources. — The  insurance  is  financed 
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THE  CHILEAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 
OCCUPIES  A  SKYSCRAPER 

Chile  is  the  American  Republic  in  which  social 
security  laws  have  been  in  operation  for  the 
longest  time  and  have  the  widest  sco[)e. 

through:  (1)  the  quotas  paid  by  the  in¬ 
sured,  the  employers,  and  the  State;  (2) 
fines  for  violations  of  the  social  security 
law;  (3)  fines  for  violations  of  the  sanitary 
code;  (4)  interest  on  the  capital  of  the 
funds  and  income  from  their  property, 
legacies  and  donations;  (5)  product  of  a 
1  percent  tax  on  payments  (with  certain 
exceptions)  made  by  the  State  or  munici¬ 
palities;  and  (6)  an  additional  tax  on  in¬ 
surance  companies  whose  headquarters 
and  capital  are  not  located  in  the  country, 


equivalent  to  2  percent  of  the  company’s 
gross  income  for  new  or  renewed  policies, 
except  life  insurance  policies,  which  pay 
1  percent. 

Families  of  the  insured. — Insured  persons 
who  w'ish  the  fund’s  medical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  aid  extended  to  their  families  pay 
it  an  additional  5  percent  of  their  income, 
wages,  or  salary.  Employers  and  the 
State  contribute  nothing  in  this  case. 

Qiiotas. — Quotas  are  paid  on  the  last 
business  day  of  each  week,  the  insured 
paying  2,  the  employer  3,  and  the  State 
1  percent  of  the  weekly  salary  or  wage  of 
each  person  insured. 

Benefits. — The  following  benefits  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  insured  by  the  fund:  (a) 
Medical  assistance,  including  medicines 
and  treatment,  from  the  first  day  of  illness 
for  26  weeks,  extensible  to  a  year;  {b)  money 
benefit  during  incapacity  to  the  insured 
having  a  family;  if  the  insured  has  no 
family  he  is  entitled  to  but  half  the  benefit; 
(c)  professional  attendance  on  insured 
women  during  pregnancy,  childbirth  and 
puerperium,  and  benefit  equal  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wage  or  salary  during  the  two 
weeks  preceding  and  following  confine¬ 
ment,  and  25  percent  during  a  later 
period  until  weaning,  not  to  exceed  8 
months;  {d)  300  pesos  to  be  given  the 
family  of  the  insured  in  case  of  his  death, 
for  funeral  expenses;  (e)  a  disability  pen¬ 
sion;  and  (f)  a  retirement  pension. 

The  Compulsory  Sickness,  Disability 
and  Old  Age  Insurance  Fund  (Caja  dc 
Seguro  Obligatorio  de  Enfermedad,  In- 
validez  y  Vejez)  today  has  some  800,000 
members  (population  of  Chile,  4,600,000 
inhabitants).  The  receipts  increased  grad¬ 
ually  from  50,395,000  pesos  in  1926  to 
96,597,000  pesos  in  1929  and  105,649,000 
in  1935-36.  The  respective  expenditures, 
including  those  for  administration,  were 
16,032,000,  40,324,000,  and  89,423,000 
pesos.  Medical  services  have  been  con- 
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solidated  into  a  department,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divisions:  Medical  Secretariat, 
Medical  Inspections,  Pharmacy  and  Sup¬ 
plies,  Preventive  Medicine,  Mother  and 
Child,  Tuberculosis,  Venereal  Disease, 
and  Dental.  The  plan  of  action  includes 
the  following  principal  activities,  which 
will  be  developed  gradually:  Protection 
of  mother  and  child,  with  attendance  to 
the  insured  mother  and  the  wife  of  the  in¬ 
sured  man  during  pregnancy  and  to  his 
children  up  to  the  age  of  two  years; 
venereal  disease  campaign,  furnishing 
methods  of  diagnosis,  treating  the  insured, 
his  wife  and  relatives,  and  establishing 
preventive  services;  tuberculosis  campaign, 
creating  clinics;  protection  to  the  worker 
by  periodic  heart  examinations;  inspec¬ 
tion  of  working  conditions,  and  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  employment  for  the  worker  in 
accordance  with  his  physical  constitution 
and  health  condition.  In  1935  the  fund 
had  141  clinics  (many  with  complete 
specialty  services) ;  277  aid  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country;  116  rural  medical 
stations;  35  homes  rented  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Welfare  Department  in  which  the 
insured  were  hospitalized;  two  tubercu¬ 
losis  sanatoriums;  4  preventoriums;  3 
treatment  centers;  1  emergency  hospital, 
and  a  readaptation  (rehabilitation)  center. 
The  cost  of  hospitalization  during  1934 
fluctuated  from  a  maximum  of  31.60  pesos 
daily  per  patient  in  the  Calbuco  Hospital 
to  a  minimum  of  1.71  in  the  Vallenar 
Hospital,  averaging  8.23  during  1933. 
The  cost  of  the  medical  supplies  for  clinics 
and  affiliated  services  was  3,258,062.21  pesos 
in  1933,  4,255,071.25  in  1934,  and  5,512,- 
073.09  in  1935;  of  medicines  given  to  the 
insured,  1,919,695.89  in  1932;  3,092,- 
097.28  in  1933,  and  3,983,500.70  in  1935. 
The  fund  spent  in  medical  aid  during  the 
fiscal  year  1935-36,  94,262,092.97  pesos, 
compared  with  16,982,797.17  in  1933;  and 
in  hospitalization,  12,325,970.99,  com¬ 


pared  with  5,928,502.01.  The  medical 
personnel  in  1935  included:  550  physi¬ 
cians,  79  dentists,  77  pharmacists,  54 
visiting  nuises,  77  midwives,  and  7,550 
subordinate  employees. 

By  the  end  of  1937,  assets  amounted  to 
more  than  453  million  pesos,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  funds  to  more  than  392  million 
(an  increase  of  25  million  over  the  previous 
year).  During  the  last  half  of  1937,  more 
than  41,500,000  piesos  were  spent  in  med¬ 
ical  attention  and  benefits  to  the  insured. 

The  fund  has  also  established  a  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  a  Milk  Center  (for  pas¬ 
teurization)  in  Santiago  organized  on  an 
independent  basis,  and  pharmaceutical 
laboratories.  Although  it  began  the  con¬ 
struction  of  low-cost  dwellings  for  insured 
persons,  it  has  at  present  suspended  this 
activity  piending  more  detailed  study. 

In  Chile  there  exist,  ir  addition  to  the 
Compulsory  Sickness,  Disability  and  Old 
Age  Insurance  Fund,  other  social  security 
funds  (for  public  employees,  newspaper 
employees,  day  laborers  in  Santiago, 
municipal  employees  in  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  national  guard,  municipal 
employees  of  the  Republic,  and  various 
private  societies),  and  funds  for  industrial 
accident  insurance.  The  total  number  of 
persons  enrolled  in  such  funds,  including 
the  National  Compulsory  Insurance  Fund, 
w’as  1,301,000  at  the  end  of  1937,  and  the 
total  receipts  for  that  year,  450  million 
pesos.  The  total  funds  accumulated  by 
the  end  of  1937  amounted  to  1,740  million 
pesos. 

Proposed  reforms. — In  the  application  of 
the  law  certain  defects  have  been  found 
in  regard  to  the  risks  of  disability,  old  age 
and  death.  The  modifications  studied  by 
the  Social  Welfare  Bureau  (Departmento 
de  Provision  Social)  and  formulated  in 
the  draft  of  a  law  are  the  following: 

Sickness  insurance  is  to  be  extended  to 
the  family,  the  only  way  of  exercising 
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efficient  preventive  action.  Sickness  in¬ 
surance  will  cover  the  cost  of  general  and 
special  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  supplies  and  appliances,  the  cost  of 
hospitalization  and  treatment  in  a  suitable 
establishment,  and  the  necessary  travel  and 
surgical  expenditures  of  the  insured,  his 
wife  (provided  always  that  she  does  not 
have  an  income  or  salary),  and  his  legiti¬ 
mate  and  recognized  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren,  under  16  years  of  age,  who  receive 
no  wage.  Medical  attention  is  to  be 
rendered  by  a  capable  physician  employed 
by  the  fund,  and  those  insured  who  have 
been  affiliated  at  least  24  weeks  and  have 
paid  at  least  four  weekly  quotas  in  the 
eight  weeks  prior  to  illness  are  entitled  to 
such  attention.  Insured  persons  unable  to 
work  because  of  illness,  who  have  paid  at 
least  24  weekly  quotas  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  illness,  would  be  entitled, 
beginning  with  the  third  day  of  sickness,  to 
a  daily  allowance  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  wages  or  the  average  daily  income  as 
calculated  from  the  last  24  weekly  quotas, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  extensible  to  a 
year. 

Under  this  plan  insured  women  and  the 
wives  of  insured  persons  having  at  least 
one  year  of  affiliation  with  the  fund  have 
the  right  to  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
attention  during  pregnancy  and  for  6 
months  after  confinement,  and  to  an 
allowance  of  50  percent  of  their  salary  or 
wages  during  the  6  weeks  previous  to  con¬ 
finement  and  the  6  weeks  following,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  cease  all  remunerative 
work  during  this  period  and  have  paid  a 
minimum  of  24  weekly  quotas  immediately 
previous  to  confinement. 

Insured  persons  who  have  paid  at  least 
100  weekly  quotas  may  receive,  after  the 
illness  allowances  have  ceased,  a  dis¬ 
ability  pension,  upon  certification  by  a 
physician  that  they  suffer  from  an  affec¬ 
tion  or  disability  that  reduces  their  work¬ 


ing  capacity  at  least  two-thirds.  This 
would  include  disability  from  accidents 
not  covered  under  the  provisions  for 
industrial  accidents.  This  pension  is 
planned  to  be  provisional  during  the  first 
5  years,  during  which  period  the  insured 
must  submit  to  the  examinations  and  ^ 
treatment  indicated  by  the  fund;  the  pen¬ 
sion  will  be  discontinued  if  the  person  re¬ 
covers  more  than  50  percent  of  his  ability 
to  work,  and  will  become  a  permanent 
pension  if  the  capacity  remains  under  50 
percent.  The  pension  shall  be  30  percent 
of  the  salary  based  on  the  first  100  weekly 
quotas,  increased  1  percent  for  each  40 
weekly  quotas  above  100,  up  to  a  total  of 
60  percent.  It  may  not  be  less  than  90 
pesos  monthly,  plus  20  pesos  monthly  for 
each  child  under  12  entirely  supported  by 
the  invalid,  but  in  no  case  is  it  to  exceed  i 
100  percent  of  the  basic  salary.  I 

The  old-age  pension  plan  was  radically  ■ 
revised  as  to  its  financial  handling  and 
according  to  proposals  the  fund  would  be 
collective,  instead  of  consisting  of  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts.  Insured  persons  55  years 
of  age  who  had  paid  1,400  weekly’  quotas 
would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  consisting 
of  60  percent  of  their  basic  salary,  plus 
1  percent  for  each  40  quotas  in  excess  of 
1,400,  to  a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the 
salary.  Insured  persons  65  years  of  age 
who  had  paid  at  least  600  quotas  would 
receive  a  pension  consisting  of  30  percent 
of  the  salary  based  on  the  first  600  quotas 
plus  1  percent  for  each  40  weekly  quotas 
in  excess  of  this  number,  to  a  maximum  of 
75  percent  of  the  basic  salary.  The  old- 
age  pension  would  be  not  less  than  90 
pesos  monthly,  plus  20  pesos  monthly  for 
each  dependent  child  under  12,  but 
would  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  basic  I 
salary.  | 

At  the  death  of  insured  persons  who  had  I 
paid  at  least  200  weekly  quotas  their  legiti-  [ 
mate,  natural,  or  recognized  illegitimate  f 
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children,  under  16  or  invalids,  would  be 
entitled  to  pensions,  temporary  for  those 
under  16  and  life-long  for  invalids.  If 
the  insured  who  dies  is  the  father,  the 
pension,  to  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  beneficiaries,  would  be  30  percent  of 
the  basic  salary  (based  on  the  first  200 
weekly  quotas),  plus  1  percent  for  each 
40  weekly  quotas  over  200,  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  60  percent  of  the  basic  salary.  If 
the  insured  mother  dies  and  the  father  is 
already  dead,  the  pension  would  be  cal¬ 
culated  in  the  same  manner.  Orphans’ 
pensions  would  be  not  less  than  30  pesos 
monthly  for  each  beneficiary,  except  that 
the  total  would  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  basic  salary. 

The  payment  of  300  pesos  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  insured  for  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  would  continue  as  in  the  present 
law;  if  the  insured  has  no  family,  the  fund 
would  take  direct  charge  of  the  funeral  and 
burial  expenses. 

Insured  persons  leaving  the  fund  to  come 
under  another  social  insurance  scheme  will 
receive  a  transfer  of  their  personal  con¬ 
tributions.  The  heirs  of  insured  persons 
who  die  without  leaving  rights  to  or¬ 
phans’  pensions  may  claim  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  such  persons. 

Resources. — It  is  proposed  to  finance  the 
plan  as  follows:  In  order  to  improve  the 
old  age  pension  and  part  of  the  orphans’ 
pension,  the  contribution  from  the  worker 
is  to  be  raised  from  2  to  3  percent  of  the 
salary.  The  quota  of  the  employer  is 
raised  from  3  to  5  percent.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  contribution,  at  present  1  percent 
of  the  salaries,  is  to  be  50  percent  of  the 
employer’s  quota.  Certain  special  meas¬ 
ures  are  contemplated,  including  increas¬ 
ing  to  2  percent  the  tax  on  payments  made 
by  the  State  and  municipalities;  creation 
of  a  2  percent  tax  on  maritime  freight; 
and  an  increase  of  20  percent,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Security  Fund,  in  the  taxes 


now  levied  on  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and 
cigars,  and  alcohol,  liquors,  wine,  and  beer. 

Retirement  funds. — In  Chile  there  are  also 
various  retirement  and  pension  funds:  Pub¬ 
lic  employees,  newspaper  employees,  the 
national  guard,  private  employees,  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  the  national  defense  forces, 
municipal  employees  of  Santiago,  etc. 

Social  welfare  preventive  service. — By  a  law 
signed  January  31,  1938,  by  the  President 
of  Chile,  all  social  security  funds  under  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  shall  establish  services  of  preventive 
medicine,  in  order  to  guard  the  health  of 
their  members  and  to  adopt  measures  to 
impede  the  development  of  chronic  diseases 
such  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
cardiac  diseases,  nephritic  afflictions,  and 
occupational  diseases  such  as  lead  poison¬ 
ing,  pneumoconiosis  (anthracosis),  silicosis, 
ankylostomiasis,  etc.  Health  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  preventive 
treatments,  will  be  made  by  physicians  of 
the  various  funds.  In  each  province  there 
shall  be  a  medical  commission  with  three 
members,  one  named  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  one  by  the  employers,  and 
one  by  the  insured.  This  commission  shall 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  funds  and  the 
Industrial  Medicine  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Bureau.  The  commission 
or  a  physician  appointed  by  it  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  of  preventive  rest  needed  by 
each  insured  person.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  law,  a  tax  of  1  percent  on  salaries  and 
wages  shall  be  levied  on  employers.  In 
addition,  the  funds  shall  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  not  more  than  2.5  percent  of  their 
receipts,  the  respective  councils  being  em¬ 
powered  to  decrease  as  much  as  30  percent 
the  amount  kept  in  the  current  account  for 
contributors.  The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  is  empowered  to  increase  as  much 
as  50  percent  any  or  all  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  taxes,  provided  that  the  results  of 
the  law  are  satisfactory,  the  funds  suffl- 
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cient,  and  the  industry  in  question  can 
stand  an  increased  levy.  Without  preju¬ 
dice  to  preventive  rest,  the  insured  may 
apply  for  the  benefits  of  the  laws  on  sick 
leave,  the  commission  to  determine  which 
would  be  of  greater  value  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  future  health.  The  right  to  a  pre¬ 
ventive  rest  day  is  not  renunciatory  and 
the  worker  subjected  to  this  regime  may 
not  engage  in  any  other  kind  of  remuner¬ 
ative  work. 

Ecuador 

Social  security  was  established  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  by  a  law  of  1935,  which  created  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Welfare  (Insti¬ 
tute  Nacional  de  Prevision)  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  compulsory  social  security  and 
stimulating  voluntary  insurance.  The  new 
law  does  not  exonerate  employers  from 
their  previous  responsibility  for  occupa¬ 
tional  risks,  but  they  may  be  insured 
against  such  risk  by  payment  of  a  special 
premium.  The  institute  will  then  take 
charge  of  the  services  and  pay  the  com¬ 
pensation  provided  by  law.  Social  insur¬ 
ance  is  administered  through  the  Pension 
Fund  (Caja  de  Pensiones)  created  in  1928, 
and  similar  funds  of  later  date.  All  public 
and  private  wage  earners  and  salaried  per¬ 
sons  are  subject  to  the  compulsory  insur¬ 
ance  law.  The  Private  Employees  and 
Workers  Insurance  Fund  (Caja  del  Seguro 
de  Empleados  Privados  y  Obreros)  has 
been  functioning  since  March  31,  1937. 
It  protects  its  members  with  old  age,  disa¬ 
bility,  life,  and  sickness  insurance.  The 
insured  have  a  right  to  medical  attendance 
after  12  payments.  Forty  percent  of  the 
employers’  contribution,  20  {jercent  of  the 
interest  from  the  investments  of  the  fund, 
and  a  similar  proportion  of  other  income 
of  the  fund  are  devoted  to  social  protection 
services,  among  which  preventive  and 
curative  medicine  is  very  important. 

.All  private  employees  and  workers  in 


industries,  factories  and  shops,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  agricultural  workers  (whose  in¬ 
clusion  is  being  studied),  are  compelled  to 
be  members  of  the  Insurance  Fund  (Caja 
de  Seguro).  There  are  no  limitations  on 
age,  sex,  or  state  of  health  for  these  com¬ 
pulsory  members.  The  fund  notifies  the 
employers,  and  those  receiving  the  notifica¬ 
tion  and  their  employees  are  automatically 
considered  as  affiliated.  Voluntary  mem¬ 
bers  are  also  admitted  with  the  approval 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  fund, 
after  clinical,  laboratory,  and  X-ray  exami¬ 
nation.  Their  age  limit  has  been  provi¬ 
sionally  fixed  at  45,  while  the  tables  of 
quotas  for  higher  ages  are  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  individual  must  be  affiliated  six 
months  before  he  is  entitled  to  medical 
benefits.  Medical  services  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  more  than  three  months  for  the 
same  disease.  Affiliated  persons  having  a 
salary  or  wage  less  than  3,000  sucres  an¬ 
nually  enjoy  complete  and  free  service; 
those  who  earn  from  3,000  to  6,000  yearly 
have  to  pay  a  reduced  fee  which  amounts 
practically  to  the  cost;  and  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  6,000  sucres  annually  pay 
a  higher  rate.  In  the  case  of  industrial 
accidents  and  occupational  diseases,  the 
employer  either  furnishes  medical  atten¬ 
tion  or  pays  a  special  fee  for  that  requested 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  fund. 

Although  the  number  of  registrations 
since  the  fund  was  established  is  more  than 
90,000,  some  were  withdrawn  for  various 
reasons,  so  that  the  number  of  affiliated 
persons  at  present  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
the  law  is  78,125:  65,429  men,  13,573 
women,  and  234  children;  voluntary  mem¬ 
bers  number  184. 

The  medical  department  furnishes  two 
kinds  of  service:  Preventive  medicine  and 
curative  medicine.  Preventive  medical 
services  are  rendered  in  dispensaries  which 
prepare  individual  health  records  by 
means  of  complete  examinations.  By  April 
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30,  1938,  1,468  records  had  been  made. 
Furthermore,  the  workers’  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  studied,  and  the  management  of 
the  fund  informed  as  to  the  advisability 
and  manner  of  carrying  out  social  hygiene 
and  health  projects,  such  as  workers’  build¬ 
ing  developments,  collective  housing, 
health  services,  etc.  The  preventive  dis¬ 
pensaries  also  issue  certificates  of  aptitude 
for  various  professions,  after  medical  exam¬ 
ination.  The  curative  medical  service  in¬ 
cludes:  (a)  Professional  aid — medical, 
surgical,  and  dental,  in  dispensaries  located 
in  cities  and  working  centers;  (/>)  hospitali¬ 
zation,  either  in  its  own  hospitals  or  in 
those  belonging  to  the  Public  Welfare  Bu¬ 
reau,  with  medical,  surgical,  and  maternity 
attention;  and  (c)  cash  allowances,  when 
the  fund  cannot  render  the  services  re¬ 
quested  and  the  insured  has  a  salary  or 
wage  less  than  2,400  sucres  annually. 
Members  of  the  family  requesting  medical 
aid  are  attended  on  payment  of  a  preferen¬ 
tial  fee  equivalent  to  the  cost. 

To  fulfill  these  objectives,  the  medical 
department  now  has  three  preventive  dis¬ 
pensaries, — in  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and 
Cuenca;  17  polyclinic  dispensaries  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  10 
hospitals  in  which  the  fund  either  main¬ 
tains  special  services  or  makes  a  payment 
for  its  members.  The  fund  has  begun 
building  its  own  clinics  in  the  principal 
cities.  The  number  of  hospital  beds  avail¬ 
able  is  194.  The  fund  also  has  portable 
equipment  for  traveling  medical  and  dental 
services  aw'ay  from  the  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion.  For  these  services  the  fund  uses  40 
percent  of  the  contributions  from  employers 
(some  80,000  sucres  monthly),  20  percent 
of  the  income  from  productive  investments 
of  individual  contributions,  and  a  sum 
appropriated  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Welfare  from  property  of  those  dy¬ 
ing  intestate. 

The  scientific  personnel  includes  a  chief 


physician,  29  physicians,  30  nurses,  a  chief 
of  the  dental  service,  1 3  dentists,  4  radiolo¬ 
gists,  a  laboratory  physician,  two  labora¬ 
tory  assistants,  and  two  internes. 

Funds  for  this  insurance  plan  were  origi¬ 
nally  made  up  of  a  contribution  by  the 
Government  of  30  percent  of  the  income 
tax;  the  revenue  from  a  postage  stamp  for 
the  social  security  of  the  peasant,  and  an 
inheritance  tax,  but  through  an  agreement 
with  the  Government,  in  place  of  these 
contributions  the  sum  of  350,000  sucres 
will  be  appropriated  annually  by  the 
Government.  By  a  special  law,  the  fund 
is  to  receive  the  entire  amount  of  the 
property  of  persons  dying  intestate,  which 
to  date  has  brought  in  959,775.31  sucres. 
Employers  contribute  5  percent  of  the 
salary  or  wages  earned  by  the  insured, 
which  in  1937  amounted  to  538,445.69 
sucres,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1938  to  740,075.01;  and  the  insured  pay 
5  percent  of  their  salary  or  wages,  in  the 
case  of  compulsory  insurance,  and  10 
percent  in  the  case  of  voluntary  members, 
which  in  1937  amounted  to  1,525,033.82 
sucres,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1938  to 
742,769.15.  After  the  second  year  of 
operation,  the  extension  of  sickness  insur¬ 
ance  to  the  families  of  the  insured  and  cash 
allowances  in  the  case  of  temporary  in¬ 
capacity  from  non-occupational  sickness 
will  be  studied. 

Peru 

A  law  of  10  chapters  and  76  articles, 
promulgated  in  Lima  August  12,  1936, 
authorized  the  Executive  to  establish  com¬ 
pulsory  social  insurance  to  cover  the  risks 
of  illness,  maternity,  disability,  old  age, 
and  death,  and  to  apply  to  all  persons 
under  60  and  over  14  who  work  for  an 
employer  and  whose  annual  wage  or  salary 
does  not  exceed  3,000  gold  soles,  as  well  as 
homeworkers  and  those  in  domestic  serv¬ 
ice,  except  persons  already  affiliated  with 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BUILDING  IN  LIMA 
The  Peruvian  social  security  law  went  into  effect  in  1936. 


to  an  increase  of  from  1  to  10  percent  of  the 
pension.  On  the  death  of  an  insured 
person,  the  heirs  will  receive  a  sum  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  annual  salary  or  wage. 

Collections  from  the  employer’s  quota 
increased  in  Lima  and  Callao  from  31,- 
298.13  soles  in  March  to  88,526.60  in  June 
1937,  and  in  other  departments  and  prov¬ 
inces  included  in  Law  No.  8433,  the  quota 
of  the  State  for  June  represented  131,- 
407.83  soles,  corresponding  to  1  percent  of 
the  salaries  on  which  the  employers  paid  a 
2  percent  quota.  In  June  1937  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes  created  by  the  law  in 
favor  of  the  Fund  produced  73,668.86 
soles.  The  insured  registered  reached 
129,955  on  July  1  (population  of  Peru, 
6,147,000  inhabitants),  and  the  taxes  col¬ 
lected  to  that  date  amounted  to  573,597.36 
soles  in  employers’  quotas,  and  700,281.78 
in  special  taxes,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  contribution  of  the  State.  The  Bureau 
of  Social  Research  has  concluded  a  study 
regarding  conditions  and  methods  of  agri- 


a  special  retirement  fund,  and  certain  em¬ 
ployees,  such  as  those  of  the  State,  welfare 
societies,  etc.  The  insured  man  may 
obtain  family  insurance  to  cover  obstetrical 
attention  to  his  wife  and  medical  and 
hospital  aid  to  his  children  under  14. 
Illness  benefits  include  medical  and  hospi¬ 
tal  assistance,  pharmaceutical  service,  and 
cash  allowances  not  exceeding  50  percent 
of  the  salary,  for  a  period  of  26  to  52  weeks. 
During  36  days  previous  to  and  36  days 
after  confinement,  the  insured  woman  will 
receive  an  allowance  equal  to  50  percent 
of  her  salary  or  wage,  and  after  confine¬ 
ment,  for  not  more  than  8  months,  a 
nursing  allow'ance  of  25  percent.  Insured 
persons  suffering  from  a  non-occupational 
disease  or  injury  not  sustained  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  accident,  which  reduces  their  capacity 
for  w'ork  two-thirds,  and  insured  persons 
over  60  years  of  age  shall  receive  a  pension 
of  40  to  60  percent  of  their  respective  salary 
or  wage,  and  a  person  having  a  spouse  60 
years  of  age  or  children  under  1 4  is  entitled 
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cultural  work  in  several  provinces,  and  has 
collected  important  actuarial  and  scien¬ 
tific-statistical  data  on  various  phases  of 
insurance,  while  the  Bureau  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  has  prepared  a  plan  for 
organizing  the  clinics  of  the  fund,  cover¬ 
ing  location  and  installation  of  necessary 
medical  services.  A  plan  for  welfare 
services  in  the  field  is  likewise  being  pre¬ 
pared.  Under  the  title  of  Informaciones 
SociaUs,  the  fund  publishes  a  monthly 
journal,  explaining  the  objects,  principles, 
technique,  legal  regulations  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Peruvian  social  security. 

Uruguay 

Sickness  insurance  does  not  yet  e.xist  in 
Uruguay,  although  a  bill  drawn  up  in  1933 
contemplated  its  introduction  on  a  national 
basis  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  present 
Retirement  and  Pension  Institute  (Insti¬ 
tute  de  Pensiones  y  Jubilaciones).  The 
institute  today  includes  the  following 
organizations:  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Public  Utilities  Fund;  Civil  Retirement 
and  Pension  Fund;  Teachers’  Retirement 
and  Pension  Fund;  and  the  National  Old- 
.■\ge  Pension  Institute.  There  also  exists 
in  the  country  a  system  of  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  founded,  like 
others,  on  the  principle  of  occupational 
risk.  On  December  31,  1937,  the  capital 
of  the  Industry,  Commerce  and  Public 
Utility  Fund  was  87,214,870.03  pesos;  the 
receipts  in  that  year  reached  22,703,290 
pesos;  the  number  of  affiliated  enterprises 
was  63,702;  the  total  number  of  members, 


222,622;  there  were  granted  15,789  retire¬ 
ments  and  4,975  pensions,  amounting  to 
10,386,000  and  1,773,000  pesos  respec¬ 
tively.  In  the  Civil  Retirement  and 
Pension  Fund  the  receipts  were8, 318,224.21 
pesos  and  the  expenditures  10,219,972.31, 
for  10,205  retirements  amounting  to 
597,629.18  pesos  monthly,  and  7,391  pen¬ 
sions  amounting  to  199,926.11  pesos 
monthly.  The  receipts  of  the  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Fund  were  2,376,624.64  pesos, 
and  the  expenditures  2,312,870.90;  157 
new  retirements  and  13  pensions  were 
granted.  The  National  Old-Age  Pen¬ 
sion  Institute  granted  in  the  same  year 
1,646  pensions,  the  receipts  amounting  to 
3,258,996.58  pesos  and  the  expenditures 
to  3,230,540.20. 

Other  Republics 

In  other  American  republics,  including 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  social 
security  projects  are  being  considered. 

Meanwhile,  in  other  countries  besides 
those  in  which  the  subject  was  mentioned 
in  passing,  the  principle  of  workmen’s 
compensation  for  occupational  accidents 
and  diseases  is  followed,  and  there  are  also 
provisions  for  retirement  and  pensions, 
especially  for  public  employees. 
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Treasure  Chests  of  the  Spanish  Main 

Fishery  Banks  of  Campeche  and  Yucatan 

A.  H.  BLACKISTON 


The  waters  of  the  Spanish  Main  have 
long  been  the  scene  of  strange  occurrences 
in  the  history  of  man.  They  have  seen  the 
pirogues  of  the  early  Mayas,  the  caravels  of 
discoverers  and  conquistadores,  the  great 
galleons  of  the  plate  fleets  carrying  the 
treasures  of  the  New  World  to  the  coffers 
of  the  Old,  the  low-lying  craft  of  the  buc¬ 
caneers  and  the  furtive  sails  of  the  smuggler. 
Bordered  by  coral  beaches  with  their  grace¬ 
ful  palms,  dotted  here  and  there  with  coral 
cays,  the  blue  waters  flash  in  the  sunlight 
or  lie  calm  and  silent  in  the  tropic  night. 

Upon  these  shores  lost  civilizations  once 
flared  in  mystic  brilliance,  then  sank  into 
darkness  again;  today  forgotten  temples 
and  palaces  sleep  in  the  jungle’s  depths 
among  the  giant  ceibas  and  coroza  palms. 
Walled  cities,  with  their  ancient  turrets  and 
towers,  look  out  across  the  brilliant  seas, 
a  reminder  of  the  days  when  these  waters 
throbbed  with  life  and  the  Brethren  of  the 
Coast  sailed  undaunted  to  sack  and  burn. 

Tales  of  buried  treasure  abound,  and  on 
many  a  deserted  cay  or  in  a  secluded  nook 
of  the  mainland  the  fortunate  searcher  has 
brought  to  light  golden  doubloons  or 
pieces-of-eight  buried  there  in  the  strenu¬ 
ous  days  that  have  gone.  Yet  literally 
before  eyes  that  could  not  see  and  within 
reach  of  hands  that  failed  to  grasp,  passed 
in  untold  myriads  the  swimming  gold  of 
the  sea,  far  greater  than  the  output  of  all 
the  mines  put  together. 

Here  it  is  that  the  magic  of  the  southlands 
works  its  strongest,  and  the  alchemy  of  the 
Past  exerts  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
romance  of  the  Present. 


Where  the  warm  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
pour  through  the  broad  strait  of  Yucatan 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  are  carried 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  across  the  extensive 
shallows  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Yuca- 
tecan  peninsula.  These  great  submerged 
areas  are  really  portions  of  the  mainland 
itself,  though  covered  with  from  six  to  a 
hundred  fathoms  of  water.  At  the  north¬ 
ern  edge,  the  sea  bottom  drops  sheer  to  a 
depth  of  two  miles  to  form  the  somber 
Sigsbee  Deep,  in  the  abysses  of  which, 
where  the  pressure  is  two  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  swim  weird  fish  with  their  phos¬ 
phorescent  torches  glowing  in  the  eternal 
darkness. 

Throughout  this  favored  section  extend 
the  great  sea  meadows,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called,  where  plankton,  as  the  infu¬ 
sorial  growths  that  are  the  base  of  all 
marine  life  are  known,  exists  in  vast 
quantities  because  of  favorable  conditions 
of  sun,  sea,  and  climate.  Here  also,  just  as 
land  animals  seek  the  rich  terrestrial  pas¬ 
tures,  come  hordes  of  fish  to  feed  and 
spawn.  Species  unknown  outside  of  the 
tropics  make  their  permanent  habitat 
within  the  favorable  depths  of  the  southern 
seas. 

These  rich  fishing  grounds  are  known  as 
the  banks  of  Campeche  and  Yucatan. 
They  have  an  extreme  extent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  350  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
over  100  miles  from  north  to  south.  Their 
northern  boundary  is  less  than  400  miles 
due  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  steamship  lines  to  various 
portions  of  America  and  Europe  plow 
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LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  FISHING  BANKS  OF  CAMPECHE 


their  sunlit  waves,  while  round-the-world 
vessels  pass  along  their  eastern  border. 
Little-known  coral  islands  lie  off  the  sandy 
shores — lonely  cays  that  saw  many  a  wild 
night  under  the  guns  of  pirate  craft  as  the 
drunken  crews  caroused  on  shore,  dividing 
the  blood-stained  loot  or  gambling  for  the 
shrinking  captives. 

Convenient  lairs  they  also  were  from 
which  to  dash  forth  upon  the  ladened  gal¬ 
leons  or  laboring  caravels,  while  in  the 
dead  of  a  moonless  night  treasure  was  often 
buried  among  the  white  sands  that  some 
day  it  might  be  brought  forth  to  purchase 
the  delights  of  the  flesh  in  the  corrupt  pur¬ 
lieus  of  Tortuga  or  Port  Royal — pleasures 
that  often  were  never  realized,  as  much  of 


the  hidden  loot  was  left  to  lie  where  it  was 
buried,  and  doubtless  still  is  sleeping  there, 
though  some  has  come  to  light  in  other 
times  and  other  hands. 

On  the  western  portion  of  the  Campeche 
banks  stretch  the  coral  cays  of  the  Areas, 
the  Arenas  and  the  Triangulos  with  their 
flashing  lights  gleaming  across  the  dark¬ 
ened  waters,  for  the  Mexican  government 
has  carefully  safeguarded  navigation  with 
modern  equipment  and  efficient  personnel. 
One  of  the  most  heroic  of  its  lighthouse 
keepers  is  the  famous  Julio  de  Alba,  who 
has  a  record  probably  unsurpassed  in  any 
similar  service  in  the  world  for  con¬ 
tinuously  efficient  service  and  the  number 
of  men  of  ship-wrecked  crews  he  has  saved. 
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Rearing  his  family  on  these  isolated  cays, 
out  of  touch  with  mankind  sometimes  for 
months  at  a  time,  he  is  doctor,  surgeon, 
teacher  and  father,  as  well  as  guardian  of 
the  coral  coasts.  Some  of  the  members  of 
this  picturesque  community  have  never 
seen  the  mainland,  only  hearing  of  the 
great  world  beyond  the  glittering  waters 
when  an  occasional  fishing  boat  or  light¬ 
house  tender  drops  anchor  or  when  bat¬ 
tered  sailors  are  rescued  from  the  billows 
by  the  indomitable  Julio.  Never  has  he 
failed  to  save  his  man  even  when  the  wild 
storms  thunder  out  of  the  north  and  break 
upon  surf-girt  shores. 

About  66  miles  off  the  north  coast  of 
Yucatan  lie  the  Alacran  cays  with  their 
grim  barrier  reef  eighteen  miles  in  extent, 
stretching  in  a  giant  arc  that  protects  them 
from  the  winter  storms.  They  were  a 
favorite  buccaneer  haunt  in  olden  days,  as 
scattered  doubloons  and  pieces-of-eight 
recovered  from  time  to  time  bear  witness. 


Near  the  northeast  point  of  the  peninsula 
lies  the  island  of  Contoy  and  its  ample  har¬ 
bor.  Here  one  may  look  forth  upon  the 
sunrise  seas,  conjuring  up  memories  cf  the 
first  landing  of  the  Spaniards  nearby  upon 
these  shores.  Mujeres,  an  old  rendezvous 
of  Lafitte  a  little  to  the  south,  is,  strictlv 
speaking,  not  on  the  banks;  it  is  larger 
and  higher  than  the  other  islands,  with  a 
rock-rimmed  harbor  once  fortified  bv 
that  dashing  buccaneer.  Evidently,  in 
still  earlier  days,  it  was  a  holy  place  like 
Cozumel,  “The  Island  of  Swallows,”  still 
further  to  the  south,  as  the  name  Mujeres 
arises  from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
female  idols  were  found  by  the  conquista¬ 
dors  in  the  temples  there. 

The  Gulf  Stream  here  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  the  Yucatan  passage. 
Every  temperature  of  water  is  present,  the 
Gulf  Stream  affording  one  variation,  the 
sea  outside  of  it  another,  the  cooler 
zones  always  being  present  at  a  depth  of  a 
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A  FISH  STAND  IN  A  MEXICAN  MARKET 
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few  fathoms.  It  is  not  generally  realized  of  the  French  epicures — tasty  stone  crabs, 

that  the  eflective  heat  of  the  sun  penetrates  large  and  small  varieties  of  shrimp,  and 

little  beyond  17  feet  in  ocean  water,  and  myriads  of  deep  water  and  littoral  fishes 

that  at  a  depth  of  50  fathoms  there  is  a  swarm  in  these  tropic  seas.  Oysters,  clams, 

change  of  only  2  degrees  during  the  entire  sponges,  turtles  and  the  precious  tortoise 

year,  while  below  100  fathoms  there  are  of  commerce  likewise  exist  in  quantities 

no  changes  whatever  between  summer  and  that  are  encountered  only  in  virgin  areas, 

winter,  the  temperature  always  being  Corals  and  multi-colored  shells  are  found 

lower,  even  in  the  tropics,  than  most  of  the  in  the  clear  depths  amid  the  aqueous 

surface  temperatures  in  the  northern  win-  fairy  land  of  azure  tones.  It  can  therefore 

ters.  Ooze  from  the  ocean  floor  in  the  be  understocxl  how  this  great  center  of 

tropics  is  so  cold  it  cannot  be  comfortably  marine  life  has  earned  the  sobriquet  of 

handled.  At  great  depths,  there  is  no  “The  Treasure  Chest  of  the  Gulf.” 
difTercnce  between  the  bottom  tempera-  While  the  banks  are  not  much  exploited, 
ture  at  the  equator  and  that  at  the  poles.  nevertheless  there  are  visitors.  The  Cuban 

Light  rays  are  able  to  pierce  little  over  fishing  fleet  comes  for  the  brilliant  huachi- 

250  fathoms,  where  it  is  always  an  eternal  nango  that  is  such  a  favorite  in  the  mar- 

twilight  of  mysterious  blue.  kets  of  Habana,  and  so  keenly  relished  by 

Thus  we  find  conditions  suitable  for  the  northern  visitor.  The  signal  success 

infinite  varieties  of  sea  life,  which  abound  of  these  fishermen  has  been  partly  due  to 

on  these  and  the  other  favored  banks  of  the  viveros,  extensive  live  boxes  built  into 

Latin  .\merica.  The  delicious  spiny  lob-  the  vessels,  through  which  the  salt  water 

stcr  or  sea  crawfish — the  famous  langouste  washes  back  and  forth,  keeping  the  catch 
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M.\CKEREL  Kl  VERA  CRUZ 
Mexicans  throw  this  fish  on  the  fields  for  fertilizer. 
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alive  and  in  the  Ijcst  condition  until  it 
reaches  the  waiting  markets.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  traveler  on  his  way  from  New  Orleans 
to  C'.entral  America  often  passes  through 
the  bobbing  and  curtseying  vessels  lying 
like  gulls  upon  the  water  off  Cape  Catoche 
on  the  northeastern  point  of  Yucatan. 

Other  visitors  are  there  too,  as  alxiut 
one  hundred  fishing  schooners  sail  from 
.\merican  jwrts  to  return  with  their  heap¬ 
ing  cargoes  of  red  snappers  and  groupers, 
which  constitute  about  80  percent  of  the 
catch  of  such  fish  credited  to  our  southern 
jiorts. 

The  golden  millions  of  the  Cuban  fish 
kings  originated  in  these  waters,  as  did 
many  of  the  fortunes  made  in  the  red 
snapper  industry  of  Florida,  though  most 
of  the  important  species  of  sea  life  such  as 
mackerel,  mullet,  sardines,  menhaden,  sea 
bass,  etc.,  have  never  been  touched  and 
no  industrial  production  has  ever  been 
inaugurated. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  such  po¬ 
tential  riches  have  been  so  long  neglected, 
it  is  stranger  still  that  they  are  so  little 
known,  lying  as  they  do  almost  at  our  very 
doors. 

Indeed,  the  fishery  industry  itself  has 
never  been  coordinated  and  properly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  until  recently  but  little 
understood.  Even  today  methods  are  in 
vogue  that  were  old  in  the  days  of  the 
Conquest,  and  somewhat  behind  those  of 
the  lost  civilization  of  the  Mayas.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  140,000,000  square  miles  of  the 
sea  are  at  present  far  less  exploited  than 
the  57,000,000  square  miles  of  the  land, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  former  possesses 
an  even  greater  area  than  that  mentioned, 
because  of  the  various  horizontal  zones  of 
the  ocean  depths. 

However,  man  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  sea  is  a  great  storehouse  of 
wealth,  and  that  a  fish  is  not  just  a  fish 
after  all.  Instead,  it  may  be  anything 


from  highly  nourishing  food,  vitamin- 
containing  medicines,  and  stock  and 
poultry  feeds  to  soaps,  glues,  fertilizers, 
isinglass,  rubberoid  compounds,  water¬ 
proofing  preparations,  valuable  lubricants, 
ultra-fashionable  leathers  and  artificial 
pearls — in  such  variety  and  value  that  ^ 
even  the  original  fish  would  not  be  able  to 
recognize  itself  in  its  many  reincarnations. 

What  a  shock  the  great  seines  and  mass 
production  of  the  present  would  cause  the 
fishermen  of  the  ancient  Mayas,  who 
sought  in  their  dugout  canoes  on  these  ’ 
lianks  the  supplies  their  fleet-footed  hol- 
popes,  or  runners,  carried  to  the  inland 
cities,  and  what  a  surprise  also  such 
methods  would  be  to  their  complacent  I 
descendants  who  bring  in  the  gleaming  | 
cargoes  of  fish  today.  | 

However,  not  all  inhabitants  of  the  I 
tropic  seas  by  any  means  consent  to  be  | 
taken  in  such  an  ignominious  and  imper-  [ 
sonal  manner  as  by  seining,  but  instead 
demand  much  more  individual  attention. 

The  surface  swimmers,  such  as  the  sar¬ 
dines.  pilchards,  herring  and  menhaden, 
can  thus  be  rounded  up,  but  with  the 
bottom  or  deep  swimmers  and  many  of 
the  pelagic  fish  it  is  another  matter 
altogether.  There  the  trawl  or  the  old- 
fashioned  hook  and  line  have  to  be 
employed,  yet  even  then  modern  innova¬ 
tions  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
form  of  gang  lines  or  mass  manipulation 
and  multiple  sets,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  such  conservative  members  of  the 
piscatorial  aristocracy  as  the  lordly  albi- 
core,  tuna,  red  snapper  and  barracuda.  | 
Beautiful  as  are  the  tropic  seas,  life 
beneath  their  glittering  surface  is  a  night-  | 
mare  of  destruction.  The  larger  fish  prey  | 
upon  the  smaller,  and  catch  as  catch 
can  is  the  only  rule  that  applies. 

However,  all  of  these  trials  are  as  nothing 
to  that  which  the  spawn  undergoes  when 
first  appearing  in  the  shallow  breeding 
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grounds  of  the  banks  as  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  adventurers,  for  piscatorial 
infant  mortality  is  appalling.  Millions  of 
eggs  or  young  fry  are  gulped  down  to  fill 
the  rapacious  maws  of  marauders  that 
swarm  the  spawning  banks  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  one  adult  fish  can  thus  destroy 
thousands  of  small  ones  in  an  afternoon’s 
outing,  while  larger  and  still  more  ferocious 
ones  come  until  the  orgy  of  death  would 
make  a  Roman  holiday  look  like  a  philan¬ 
thropic  assemblage,  as  deadly  assault, 
mayhem,  infanticide,  sudden  murder  and 
cannibalism  are  all  combined  in  a  round 
of  ceaseless  destruction. 

And  yet,  amid  this  scene  of  perpetual 
strife  also  exist  the  frailest  of  marine 
species,  going  their  peaceful  ways  in  utter 
indifference  to  the  surrounding  disturb¬ 
ance.  There  we  find  the  beautiful  Portu¬ 
guese  man-of-war  which,  however,  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  with  its  painfully 
effective  tentacles,  as  unfortunately  the 
writer  can  testify.  Likewise,  side  by  side 
with  the  eternal  struggle,  the  delicate  sea- 
gooseberry  passes  its  existence,  so  frail 
that  even  the  splash  of  a  wave  would 
destroy  it,  yet  through  some  mysterious 
provision  of  nature,  it  possesses  the 
ability  to  sink  into  the  quiet  depths  before 
the  coming  of  a  storm  and  to  rise  when 
the  seas  above  are  calm  again. 

The  supply  of  plankton,  which  we  have 
seen  is  so  vital  to  marine  life,  has  to  be 
plentiful  enough  for  the  young  and  for 
the  old  that  still  stick  to  the  food  of  their 
younger  days.  In  tropic  seas,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  Campeche  and  Yucatan 
and  one  or  two  others  in  I.atin  Ameri¬ 
can  waters,  such  unicellular  plants  and 
minute  animal  organisms  are  found  in 
great  abundance  to  depths  of  600  feet  or 
more.  This  probably  accounts  for  the 
variety  and  richness  of  their  marine 
resources,  as  temperature  and  the  amount 
of  sunlight  are  dominating  influences  in 


the  presence  and  quantity  of  this  main 
spring  of  sea  life.  The  interesting  greenish 
species  of  plankton  use  the  energy  of  the 
sunlight  to  build  up  carbon  compounds 
from  air,  water  and  salts  with  the  aid  of 
the  chlorophyll  they  contain.  There  are 
also  sea  bacteria  that  convert  plants  into 
nitrogen. 

While  plankton  also  exists  in  northern 
waters  in  large  amounts,  it  extends  to  much 
lesser  depths.  Indeed,  this  sea  dust,  as  it 
is  also  termed,  occurs  in  such  vast  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  more  favorable  locations  that 
there  are  over  20  tons  of  it  to  the  square 
mile  of  a  600-foot  depth,  and  some  great 
w'hales  weighing  thousands  of  pounds  live 
on  nothing  else. 

Pelagic  plants  are  more  abundant  near 
the  surface;  in  greater  depths  the  life  is 
largely  animal.  Some  species  rise  by  day 
and  sink  by  night;  others  reverse  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Thus  there  are  runs  of  certain  fish  at 
given  times,  as  well  as  night  feeders  or  day 
feeders,  depending  upon  the  diet  of  the 
fish  in  question. 

The  temperature  and  salinity  of  the 
water  must  be  just  right  for  both  plankton 
and  the  newly  hatched  fry  in  addition  to 
the  adult  fish,  so  that  the  youthful  progeny 
may  flourish,  although  later  destroyed  in 
vast  holocausts. 

With  that  ghastly  generosity  that  does 
not  seem  to  heed  such  small  details  as  the 
fate  of  the  individual  or  its  suffering. 
Nature  creates  innumerable  spawn  in  order 
that  its  bungling  may  thus  be  offset  and 
one  survive  where  thousands  perish.  Thus 
a  cod  may  be  the  parent  of  nearly  6,000,000 
potential  offspring  at  a  time,  and  one 
oyster  would  be  justified  in  fondly  contem¬ 
plating  the  possibilities  of  as  many  as  from 
10,000,000  to  60,000,000  heirs  at  a  sitting, 
although  it  would  be  wise  not  to  count  in 
advance  the  cod  that  will  actually  end  in 
codfish  balls  or  the  oysters  that  will  eventu¬ 
ally  lie  in  majesty  on  the  half  shell.  Some- 
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times  the  ratio  is  as  low  as  1  in  1,000,000 
and  sometimes  lower  still. 

If  this  prodigious  waste  to  obtain  an 
end,  for  which  untold  thousands  and  mil¬ 
lions  must  perish  that  one  may  survive, 
were  in  the  field  of  human  endeavor,  we 
should  probably  term  it  fanatical,  cruel 
Ijeyond  measure  and  frightfully  ineffi¬ 
cient — yet  in  spite  of  it  all,  we  blandly 
smile  and  speak  of  the  wise  provisions  of 
Nature !  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  feeling 
that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones,  for  when  it  comes  to 
wanton  destruction  man  eagerly  joins 
hands  with  Nature  in  depleting  fishery 
resources,  and  worse  still  in  polluting  the 
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CATCHING  SPINY  LOBSTERS 


waters  with  trade  waste  that  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  marine  life. 

Naturally,  this  pollution  docs  not  affect 
so  much  the  adult  fish,  which  on  short 
notice  can  pick  up  and  go  wherever 
it  desires,  as  it  wreaks  havoc  with  the 
plankton  and  spawn  that  are  rapidly 
killed  off,  thus  rendering  the  waters  prac¬ 
tically  unproductive.  So  after  all,  man 
indirectly  brings  the  gravest  danger  to  the 
finny  world  and  is  materially  responsible 
for  the  alarming  decrease  in  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  American  and  European 
littorals. 

As  the  waters  on  the  banks  of  the  Spanish 
Main  are  pure  and  free  from  pollution,  the 
only  hazards  the  fish  must  confront  are 
those  of  nature.  Thus  the  denizens  of  the 
deep  congregate  in  vast  schools,  sometimes 
miles  in  e.xtent,  in  these  favored  areas. 

Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  banks  of 
Campeche  and  Yucatan,  where  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  and  the  Gulf  meet,  schools  of  sar¬ 
dines  have  been  reported  that  were  over 
50  miles  in  length;  and  in  several  portions 
of  the  banks  the  schools  of  redsnapper 
have  been  known  to  tinge  the  waters  a 
pale  red,  though  this  fish  is  a  deep  swim¬ 
mer.  Oysters  nearly  fill  some  of  the 
southern  Mexican  lagoons  with  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  their  shells,  materially  inter¬ 
fering  with  navigation. 

In  some  places  highly  prized  spiny 
lobsters,  or  sea  crawfish,  are  so  plentiful 
that  neighboring  localities  have  been 
named  for  them,  such  as  Tonala  de  las 
Langostas  (Tonala  of  the  Lobsters),  and 
the  natives  are  able  to  capture  them  by 
hundreds  withoijj  the  formality  of  using 
lobster  pots,  nets  or  anything  else  except 
gloved  hands,  with  which  they  pick  up  the 
lobsters  from  the  shallow  portions  of  the 
reefs.  Though  these  choice  crustaceans 
bring  exorbitant  prices  in  many  sections  of 
Latin  .America,  and  arc  in  great  demand 
in  the  United  States  (the  wholesale  price 
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WORKERS  IN  A  CUBAN  FISH  CANNERY 

in  New  Orleans,  480  miles  distant,  ranges  many  more  varieties  of  marine  life  than  all 

from  fifteen  to  thirty  times  their  cost  on  the  European  waters  put  together,  and  yet 

the  banks),  they  are  as  yet  practically  un-  their  riches  are  not  known  to  the  world  at 

molested  by  man  in  their  native  haunts  large.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  such  re- 


upon  the  barrier  reefs  and  among  the  coral 
rocks  adjoining  the  low-lying  cays. 

Within  the  depths  of  this  famous  Treas¬ 
ure  Chest  there  are  over  sixty  varieties  of 
well  known  foodfish  and  crustaceans,  be¬ 
sides  several  hundred  other  species  of 
lesser  note,  though  numbers  of  these  also 
are  of  marked  commercial  value. 

While  as  many  as  600  trawlers  sail  from 
Grimsby,  England,  to  supply  its  great 
wharf  market,  which  is  more  than  one 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  two  stories  high, 
and  at  which  four  or  five  trains  load  at  a 
time  in  handling  the  325,000  tons  of  fresh 
fish  annually  shipped  from  there,  not  a 
single  trawler  plows  the  blue  seas  of  the 
Mexican  or  any  of  the  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  littorals  in  search  of  their  far  greater 
resources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  banks  contain 


sources  really  mean,  it  can  be  stated  that 
if  the  annual  catch  in  the  North  Sea,  al¬ 
though  smaller  than  the  potential  catch 
off  Campeche  and  Yucatan,  were  placed 
in  freight  cars  end  to  end,  it  would  reach 
entirely  across  the  continent  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  a  few  hundred 
miles  into  the  Pacific  to  boot.  The  yearly 
Norwegian  herring  output,  if  likewise 
loaded  on  standard  flat  cars,  would  fill  a 
train  extending  from  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  in  other  words  one  that  was 
ninety  miles  in  length.  What  would  the 
vast  riches  of  the  tropic  seas  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  be  if  they  were  exploited  along  pro¬ 
gressive  commercial  lines! 

Oysters  and  shells  are  burned  together 
for  lime  along  the  Mexican  coasts,  the 
beds  being  used  as  inexhaustible  limestone 
quarries  by’  the  natives — and  yet  the 
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modest  oyster  is  rich  in  stores  of  vitamins, 
proteins  and  minerals,  and  is  caught 
throughout  the  world  to  the  amount  of 
20,000,000  bushels  a  year,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  neat  sum  of  approximately 
$60,000,000,  besides  many  additional  mil¬ 
lions  for  distributors  by  the  time  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  appears  upon  the  scene. 
Four-fifths  of  the  total  catch  of  oysters  are 
taken  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
where  thousands  of  acres  are  planted  and 
artificially  raised  at  a  substantial  cost.  In 
terms  of  loaded  coal  cars  this  world  output 
would  require  a  train  150  miles  long  for 
transportation.  If  they  were  all  rolled  into 
one  huge  oyster,  a  shell  many  square  miles 
in  extent  would  be  necessary’  to  hold  it. 

The  Japanese  employ  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  in  their  fisheries,  forcing 
recalcitrant  mollusks  to  yield  pearls  when 
they  are  normally  unwilling  to  do  so. 


catching  herring,  canning  the  giant  spider 
crab,  manufacturing  a  host  of  products 
from  marine  vegetation  and  adding  to  their 
income  $175,000,000  that  Neptune  fur¬ 
nishes  them  in  return  each  year. 

Thus  we  may  obtain  a  partial  realization 
of  what  the  great  potentialities  of  the 
Campeche  and  Yucatan  fishing  banks 
really  are,  and  of  the  fortunes  locked 
within  their  Treasure  Chests. 

The  multiplicity  of  uses  to  which  the 
resources  of  the  sea  can  be  put  is  only 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  business  world. 
It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  value 
of  fish  meal  as  a  stock  and  poultry  feed 
was  discovered,  and  fortunes  have  already 
been  made  from  this  industry,  while  its 
use  has  increased  by  such  leaps  and  bounds 
that  stringent  regulations  have  been  en¬ 
forced  in  the  United  States,  limiting  its 
production  in  some  States  with  the  idea 
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SHRIMP  ARE  DRIED  UNDER  THE  HOT  SUN  OF  THE  TROPICS 


ever,  affords  an  example  of  some  of  its 
possibilities. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  still  more  of  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  California,  which  is  known 
as  the  Golden  State,  produces  almost  three 
times  as  much  wealth  from  her  fisheries  as 
from  all  her  gold  mines  put  together  at  the 
old  standard  value  of  gold  and  the  dollar, 
and  that  Los  Angeles  county  alone  is 
credited  with  an  income  of  approximately 
$20,000,000  annually  from  this  source, 
though  many  of  the  fish  come  from  the 
Mexican  coast  and  some  from  even  as  far 
away  as  the  waters  of  Ecuador  and  Hawaii, 
just  as  the  greatest  income  of  the  French 
fisheries  is  produced  by  cod  caught  off 
the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Newfoundland. 
All  the  gold,  silver  and  lead  of  Alaska 
from  1867  to  date  amounts  to  little  over 
$450,000,000,  at  the  old  standard  value 
of  gold — the  output  of  the  fisheries  in  the 


of  conserving  the  diminishing  supply  of 
food  fish.  Germany  produces  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  fish  meal  it  consumes,  and  has 
found  it  so  effective  in  feeding  domestic 
animals  that  in  one  period  of  four  years 
her  imports  increased  nearly  2,000  per¬ 
cent — a  truly  phenomenal  growth. 

C'oming  nearer  home,  we  find  that  in 
Monterey  bay,  California,  approximately 
7,000  tons  of  pilchards  have  been  caught 
in  two  nights,  which  if  not  canned  but 
rendered  into  fish  meal  and  oils  only  (a 
thing  the  State  of  California  does  not 
permit,  due  to  the  depletion  the  large 
profits  would  stimulate)  would  have 
brought  a  net  profit,  at  standard  rates  then 
in  effect,  of  over  $30,000  for  about  twenty 
hours  of  actual  fishing  in  one  bay,  or  a 
gross  return  to  the  fishermen,  at  that  time, 
of  over  $80,000 !  Not  bad — though  natur¬ 
ally  all  fishing  is  not  so  rosy.  This,  how¬ 
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GREEN  SEA  TURTLES  WEIGHING  AS  MUCH  AS  FIVE  HUNDRED  TO  SEVEN  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  ARE  CAUGHT  IN  SOME  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  WATERS 


of  fishery  products  being  imported  from 
various  portions  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  raw  material  in  great  amounts 
and  low-priced  labor  are  available. 

The  United  States  is  probably  the  most 
advanced  country  in  scientific  methods, 
but  still  it  imports  over  35  percent  of  the 
common  industrial  fish  oils  consumed,  and 
over  90  percent  of  the  medicinal  ones,  such 
as  cod-liver  oil,  and  likewise  brings  lobsters 
from  wherever  they  can  be  obtained — 
sometimes  as  many  as  $4,000,000  worth 
per  year  from  Eastern  Canada  alone,  and 
even  canned  ones  from  South  Africa,  over 
6,000  miles  away!  Japan  ships  her  crabs 
across  the  Pacific,  while  Norway,  France 
and  Spain  send  to  the  same  waiting  market 
their  sardines,  anchovies,  herring  and 
mackerel — all  of  which  can  be  had  in  great 
abundance  at  far  lower  costs  and  of  equal 
if  not  lietter  quality  in  the  unexploited 
waters  of  our  nearby  neighlxjrs  to  the  south. 

W'e  hear  much  of  the  riches  of  the  land  of 


same  time  totals  well  over  $1,000,000,000. 

Dried  shrimp  that  at  times  sells  in 
China  for  as  hieh  as  $500  to  $600  a  ton 
can  be  produced  on  the  Mexican  east  coast 
or  that  of  certain  other  Latin  American 
countries  for  as  low  as  $15  a  ton.  Some¬ 
times  also  the  markets  in  New  York  and 
C’hicago  go  as  high  for  fresh  shrimp  as  the 
C4iinese  ones  do  for  the  dried  product. 
Little  wonder  that  when  the  world  goes 
a-fishing  the  mines  of  precious  metals 
have  to  take  a  back  seat. 

The  fish  products  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  .\laska,  including  both 
fresh  fish  and  manufactured  goods,  have  at 
times  reached  a  value  of  approximately 
$230,000,000  a  year,  while  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  has  run  somewhat  over  $1,000,000,- 
000  per  annum.  And  yet  the  present  out- 
put  of  the  prolific  banks  of  Latin  America 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  countries  themselves,  large  amounts 
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Latin  America,  of  its  mines,  petroleum 
fields,  developed  and  potential,  as  well  as 
its  forests  of  hardwood  timber,  but  little  is 
known  of  the  equally  important  resources 
represented  by  its  marine  products.  Rich 
as  are  the  banks  of  Campeche  and  Yuca¬ 
tan,  there  are  at  least  two  others  where  fish 
life  congregates  in  as  great  numbers  and 
variety,  besides  several  lesser  banks.  All 
the  treasure  this  portion  of  the  earth  has 
poured  into  the  lap  of  mankind  amounts  to 
little  in  comparison  to  that  which  waits  in 
the  blue  waters  by  the  palm-lined  coasts  of 
the  Spanish  Main. 

The  largest  turtle  banks  in  the  world  lie 
off  the  coasts  of  Central  America,  w'hile 
few,  if  any,  sponge  beds  surpass  those  of 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  other  portions  of  the 
Latin  American  waters.  The  noted  ones  of 
Batabano  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  fur¬ 
nish  a  substantial  amount  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  wool,  velvet  and  grass  sponges; 
and  such  is  the  abundance  and  texture  of 
those  from  the  Mexican  Chinchorro  Banks 
that  the  native  sponge  fleet  goes  there  only 
once  every  two  or  three  years  for  a  short 
period,  obtaining  in  that  time  a  sufficient 
supply  for  several  years,  hardly  even  dis¬ 
turbing  the  great  reserves  of  commercial 
sponges  under  those  clear  waters. 

Pearls  were  shipped  in  such  great 
amounts  to  Spain  in  the  early  days  from 
the  Gulf  of  Lower  California  and  the  seas 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Margarita 
and  the  Gulf  of  Darien  that  they  were  sold 
in  the  streets  of  Seville  from  piles  like  beans 
or  other  low-priced  commodities.  The 
largest  pearl  in  the  world  came  from  La 
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Paz  in  Lower  California,  and  at  one  period 
about  half  a  ton  of  these  gems  was  shipped 
within  a  year  from  there  to  Spain.  As  fine 
pearls  as  were  ever  taken  out  probably  still 
remain  off  the  shores  of  Latin  .America. 

There  also  exists  a  far  greater  variety  of 
sea  life  in  the  southern  waters  than  in  the 
northern  ones,  and  some  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  of  all  fish  are  found  there, 
but  due  to  the  fortuitous  prior  development 
of  fisheries  in  the  northern  areas,  the  tropi¬ 
cal  seas  are  just  beginning  to  be  recognized 
at  their  true  worth  in  terms  of  vast  supplies 
of  long  neglected  natural  resources. 

As  man  is  a  land  animal,  it  is  also  but 
natural  that  he  should  have  first  explored 
and  developed  his  terrestrial  surroundings 
before  looking  elsewhere.  However,  he  has 
already  spread  across  the  continents  and 
around  the  world,  conquering  new  fields 
and  developing  old  ones,  gaily  depleting 
natural  resources  as  he  went,  until  at  last 
he  is  face  to  face  with  the  richest  area  of 
all — the  sea — which  will  furnish  the  next 
great  sources  of  his  commercial  develop¬ 
ment. 

Through  it  all,  beneath  the  brilliant  suns 
of  the  tropics,  and  the  long  starlit  nights, 
the  Treasure  Chests  of  the  Spanish  Main 
have  remained  unmolested,  while  fast  in 
their  depths  untold  wealth  has  been  locked 
throughout  the  ages,  riches  slowly  accumu¬ 
lating  from  the  beginning  of  Time  to  await 
the  appointed  day  when  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  man  shall  unlock  its  secrets 
and  pour  forth  into  the  arms  of  needy 
humanity  those  blessings  that  have  so  long 
been  held  in  store  for  it. 


The  Centenary  of 
Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos 


The  American  Republics  arc  uniting  this 
month  to  pay  tribute  to  Eugenio  Maria  de 
Hostos,  a  great  man  who  in  his  constant 
travels  up  and  down  the  continent  left 
everywhere  he  paused  traces  of  his  genius; 
of  his  educational  activities;  of  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom;  of  his 
work  as  a  gifted  writer  and  profound 
thinker.  January  11,  1939,  is  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  in 
many  countries  public  tribute  will  be  paid 
to  the  labors  of  that  “illustrious  unknown” 
who,  “venerated  piecemeal  throughout  the 
American  Continent,”  to  use  the  phrase  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  “has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  the  just  reward  that  posterity 
confers  on  the  great  leaders  of  culture.” 

De  Hostos  was  born  in  Rio  Canas,  near 
the  present  city  of  Mayagiiez,  Puerto 
Rico,  on  January  11,  1839,  and  went  to 
school  in  San  Juan,  the  capital  of  the 
island.  Later  he  journeyed  to  Spain, 
where  he  attended  first  the  University  in 
Bilbao  and  later  that  in  Madrid.  He 
plunged  with  all  his  energy  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  cause  of  republican  Spain,  asso¬ 
ciating  himself  with  the  most  prominent 
liberals  of  the  time.  In  America  he 
championed  especially  the  freedom  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  In  an  indefatigable 
and  completely  altruistic  campaign  for  the 
liberty  of  Cuba,  he  visited  Santo  Domingo. 
Caracas,  Santiago,  Lima,  Bogota,  Buenos 
Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  York,  Paris 
and  Madrid,  editing  newspapers  and  writ¬ 
ing  prolifically.  For  this  work  he  received 
no  funds  whatever  except  those  that  he 
earned.  Everywhere  he  left  behind  him 


an  enviable  rejiutation  as  a  journalist, 
author  and  educator.  To  the  Dominican 
Republic,  where  he  founded  the  first 
normal  school  in  the  nation,  he  gave  the 
most  fruitful  years  of  his  teaching,  and  it 
tvas  in  this  adopted  country  that  his  life 
came  to  an  end  in  August  1903. 

Among  the  most  important  works  of  de 
Hostos  are:  La  Peregrinacion  de  Bayodn,  a 
politico-social  novel  in  verse;  La  Moral 
Social;  La  Sociologia;  Estudios  de  Sociologia 
Americana;  Tratado  de  Logica;  El  Derecho 
Constitucional;  Historia  de  la  Pedagogia;  and 
numerous  other  works  on  law,  politics, 
science,  education,  history  and  literary 
criticism.  His  essay  on  Hamlet  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  masterly  commentaries 
on  Shakespeare. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico 
gave  official  approval  to  the  activities  of 
the  commission  organized  under  the  hon¬ 
orary  chairmanship  of  Governor  Blanton 
Winship  and  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Emilio  del  Toro  Cuebas,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
commemorate  with  due  ceremony  the 
anniversary  of  the  island’s  distinguished 
son.  This  Commission  was  authorized  to 
publish  the  works  of  de  Hostos  as  the 
most  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  author. 

The  Pan  American  Union  w'ill  join  in  the 
continental  celebration  of  the  centenar\'  of 
de  Hostos’  birth.  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
L'nion,  will  deliver  an  address  entitled 
La  Moral  Social  of  de  Hostos,  which  will  be 
published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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A  Center  of  Argentine-American 
Friendship 

ELSIE  BROWN 

Managing  Editor,  Bulletin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union 


A  TALL,  NARROW  HOUSE  Stands  at  Calle 
Maipu  686  in  the  central  part  of  Buenos 
Aires.  On  three  days  a  week  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  on  five  days  at  every  hour 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  to  seven  in 
the  evening,  you  will  see  lively  crowds 
flocking  through  its  door — little  boys  and 
girls  of  six,  older  children,  young  men  and 
women,  fine-looking  people  of  middle  age. 
Over  three  thousand  different  persons 
enter  from  Monday  to  Friday.  If  you 
follow  some  of  them  inside  you  will  see 
them  going  up  the  stairs  to  the  floors 
above.  It  looks  like  a  school,  and  in  fact 
it  is  a  specialized  one — the  classes  of  the 
.\rgentine-American  Cultural  Institute, 
which  for  ten  years  have  been  offered  to 
•Argentines  desiring  to  learn  English,  with 
the  special  purjxise  in  view  of  enabling 
them  to  understand  more  accurately  the 
United  States  and  its  people,  their  life 
and  their  habits  of  thought.  Dr.  Cupertino 
del  Campo,  President  of  the  Institute, 
believes  that  the  best  cultural  bond  between 
two  nations  is  the  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
language.  Of  course  there  are  very  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  too:  Several  Buenos  Aires 
branches  of  .American  firms  send  their 
.Argentine  employees  so  that  they  may  be 
better  qualified  for  their  work,  or  by  a  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  have  classes  for  them 
in  their  own  offices;  some  persons  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  or  perfecting  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  because  they  are  planning 
to  study  in  the  United  States;  others  wish 
to  understand  the  .American  talkies! 

If  you  enter  a  classroom,  you  will  be 


delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students.  There  is  no  shrinking  out  of 
sight  for  fear  of  being  called  on;  everyone 
wants  to  learn  English,  and  is  passionately 
eager  to  have  a  chance  to  recite  and  obtain 
all  the  practice  possible.  Conversation  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  results  are 
admirable,  whether  the  subject  is  shopping 
for  a  hat  or  telling  the  story  of  Daddy 
Longlegs.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if 
you  are  not  to  the  manner  born  it  is  hard 
to  learn  to  say  Did  you  see  him?  and  /  did 
not  see  him,  although  the  affirmative  state¬ 
ment  is  /  saw  him?  And  while  you  may 
be  aware  of  pitfalls  in  spelling  English,  a 
foreigner  must  also  struggle  with  its  appall¬ 
ing  inconsistencies  in  pronunciation. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in 
English,  an  elementary  and  an  advanced 
course  in  American  literature,  one  in 
American  drama,  and  a  special  class  for 
lawyers  arc  given.  As  the  Institute  grows, 
it  expands  its  serv’ices  to  meet  the  desires 
and  needs  of  those  within  its  sphere  of 
influence.  There  is  one  branch  in  the 
suburbs,  and  another  for  small  children 
has  been  started  in  the  city  of  La  Plata, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Buenos 
.Aires.  C6rdoba,  a  city  of  300,000  in  cen¬ 
tral  Argentina,  also  has  a  branch. 

The  Argentine-.American  Cultural  In¬ 
stitute,  generally  known  in  Buenos  Aires 
as  the  Icana  from  the  initials  of  its  Span¬ 
ish  name.  Institute  Cultural  Argentino- 
Norteamericano,  w'as  founded  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1 927  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made 
to  the  Buenos  Aires  Rotary  Club  by  its 
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President,  Dr.  Cujx'rtino  del  Campo. 
The  purposes  of  the  new  organization 
were  defined  as  the  promotion  of  better 
mutual  cultural  acquaintance  between 
.\rgentina  and  the  United  States;  in¬ 
creased  intellectual  interchange  betw'een 
the  two  countries;  and  the  improvement 
of  their  knowledge  of  each  other  in  gen¬ 
eral,  thus  advancing  closer  relations  and 
contributing  to  international  harmony 
and  cooperation. 

Early  in  the  following  March  the  first 
officers  were  elected,  headed  by  Dr. 
Alfredo  Colmo,  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 
The  president  of  the  Institute  is  now  its 
original  sponsor.  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Campo, 
of  whom  the  Hon.  Alexander  \V.  Weddell, 
American  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  said: 

Among  those  whose  generous  labors  have  made 
the  Icana  the  useful  institution  that  it  is  I  may 
name  without  fear  of  arousing  jealousy  our  Pres¬ 
ident,  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Campo,  a  gifted  poet, 
a  distinguished  writer  of  prose,  and  a  painter 
equipped  with  a  fine  technique.  To  all  these 
talents  should  be  added  his  profound  humanity, 
that  feeling  revealed  in  his  enthusiasm  for  every¬ 
thing  good.  These  are  the  virtues  that  impel  him 
to  give  so  unselfishly  of  his  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  energy  as  well  as  of  his  time,  even  under 
difficulties.  For  all  this  it  is  only  just  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  my  thanks. 

Dr.  del  Campo  is  ably  assisted  by  offi¬ 
cers  elected  from  the  Institute’s  most  prom¬ 
inent  members,  and  by  an  efficient  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Senor  Francisco  Mate. 

As  you  step  inside  the  door  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  you  find  on  your  left  a  most  attractive 
bookstore.  On  entering,  you  discover  that 
it  is  entirely  devoted  to  American  books; 
all  those  that  you  have  read  about  in  the 
newest  reviews  and  advertisements  are 
there.  This  is  a  valuable  center  of  Amer¬ 
ican  culture  in  Buenos  .^ires,  where  books 
from  the  United  States,  because  of  their 
high  cost,  are  not  found  in  profusion, 
although  bookstores  abound  and  many 
fine  editions  come  from  .\rgentine  presses. 


The  annual  sales  have  been  growing 
steadily,  reaching  nearly  6,000  volumes. 

number  of  associations,  university 
schools  and  technical  institutes  make  their 
purchases  of  American  books  through  this 
store.  The  Institute  had  the  happy  idea  of 
circularizing  members  and  friends  in  order 
to  learn  in  what  type  of  books  each  person 
was  especially  interested;  the  preferences 
expressed  in  reply  are  taken  into  account  in 
ordering.  A  very  valuable  publication  of 
the  Institute  was  a  general  bibliography  of 
books  referring  to  the  United  States;  it 
contained  five  thousand  titles  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  The  bookshop  keeps 
on  hand  for  reference  copies  of  the  United 
States  Catalog  and  the  Cumulative  Book 
Index  and  is  now  supplementing  these  by 
a  card  catalog  of  the  newest  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  which  are  of 
interest  to  its  public.  The  titles  will  be 
published  periodically  in  a  special  bulletin. 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  building  is  a  club 
room  for  students  ^v’ho  wish  to  enjoy  a 
social  hour,  or  to  read  American  magazines 
or  books.  The  members  enjoy  receiving 
pictures  and  postcards  of  the  United  States 
that  they  can  use  to  decorate  the  walls,  and 
will  appreciate  any  that  are  sent  them. 

The  preparation  of  reports  in  answer  to 
inquiries  in  the  United  States  and  from 
Argentina;  supervised  correspondence;  the 
publication  of  a  Bulletin  and  mono¬ 
graphs  in  English  and  Spanish  containing 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Institute;  the 
sending  of  a  collection  of  Argentine  etch¬ 
ings  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States;  recep¬ 
tions  to  distinguished  guests;  benefits;  an 
annual  tea  dance  on  board  a  ship  of  the 
Munson  Line;  the  award  of  the  Colmo 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  The  advantages  of 
cultural  interchange  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  written  by  a  student  in  the 
Institute’s  English  classes,  are  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institute.  Many  of  them  it 
would  be  delighted  to  expand  when  funds 
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permit;  there  is  special  interest  in  bringing 
to  Argentina  an  exhibit  of  American  art 
and  sending  Argentine  pictures  to  the 
United  States. 

At  the  Pan  American  Day  exercises  for 
which  students  from  the  Washington 
schools  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  in  the  Pan  American  Union  last  April, 
they  had  the  thrill  of  receiving  by  radio 
from  Buenos  Aires  a  greeting  in  English  to 
American  students  from  Senor  Pedro 
Parapugna,  a  student  in  the  Institute,  and 
of  hearing  several  Argentine  songs.  The 
Washington  students  reciprocated  with  a 
greeting  in  Spanish  and  some  musical 
selections. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  del  Campo  sent  an 
eloquent  message  to  the  nations  of  .America 
in  his  dual  character  as  president  of  the 
Institute  and  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  Committee  of  the  Buenos 
•Aires  Rotary  Club.  This  message  was 
printed  in  Spanish  and  English  and  dis¬ 
tributed  widely  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  It  read  in  part  as  follows: 

If  in  our  private  lives,  we  find  day  in  and  day  out 
that  when  we  offer  our  hands  with  sp>ontaneous 
loyiilty  and  warm  sympathy,  other  hands,  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  motives,  will  hasten  to  grasp 
ours,  why  should  we  not  apply  in  international 
affairs  the  results  of  our  individual  experience? 
If  every  good  citizen  aspires  to  have  his  country 
resjjected  and  loved  abroad,  may  not  love  and 
respect  to  other  peoples  prove  to  be  the  shortest 
road  towards  the  goal  so  ardently  desired,  since 
affection  is  always  repaid  in  the  same  coin? 

Thus,  as  I  have  maintained  for  many  yetu^,  the 
secret  of  universal  concord  or,  at  least,  the  most 
effective  means  for  achieving  it,  is  to  be  sought  in 
practising  in  the  sphere  of  relationships  between 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  virtues  of  private  life, 
and — in  spite  of  those  who  aim  at  subjugating  the 
world  by  force — the  principal  founts  of  a  good 
international  policy  are  to  be  encountered  in  good¬ 
ness  and  nobility. 

The  Institute  is  supported  entirely  by 
membership  dues,  tuition  fees,  and  gifts; 
its  annual  budget  is  now  about  100,000 
pesos  a  year.  Although  chiefly  Argentine 


in  membership,  it  has  the  cooperation  of 
local  American  organizations  and  resi¬ 
dents,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
United  States  have  always  taken  a  special 
and  often  a  practical  interest.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  active  in  obtaining  fellowships 
for  Argentines  to  study  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  one  time  had  as  many  as 
four  of  its  own  teachers  holding  fellow¬ 
ships  in  various  institutions.  Several  parties 
of  Argentines  interested  in  observing 
special  phases  of  .American  life,  such  as 
child  welfare  work  or  education,  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  States  through 
the  Institute  and  the  cooperation  of  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  in  this  country,  and  the 
Munson  Steamship  line  for  several  years 
offered  a  trip  to  the  United  States  to 
three  persons  chosen  by  the  Institute.  In 
this  connection  Dr.  del  Campo  said: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  recent  years  the  idea 
that  Argentines  have  of  the  United  States  has 
become  much  more  favorable.  This  is  due  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  its  culture  and  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  inhabitants. 

There  is  one  thing,  especially,  that  gives  a 
measure  of  this  culture.  This  is  the  admiration  of 
all  Argentine  specialists  for  the  United  States  when 
they  return  from  study  there,  even  though  they 
have  visited  the  most  advanced  European  nations 
and  are  well  qualified  to  make  comparisons.  I 
frequently  hear  physicians,  engineers,  philosophers, 
educators,  praise  in  glowing  terms  the  cultural 
advancement  of  the  United  States.  As  for  art,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  ad¬ 
miration  in  many  lectures  and  articles  .  .  .  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Argentine  traveler  returns  to  his 
country,  cherishing  not  only  admiration  but  also 
a  warm  friendship  for  the  country  that  has  wel¬ 
comed  him  so  graciously  and  with  so  much 
kindness,  as  well  as  for  its  people,  who  are  always 
ready  to  extend  a  cordial  hand  to  visitors. 

All  this  explains  why  a  group  of  Argentines 
works  with  unfailing  interest  for  closer  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  United  States.  We 
consider  that  it  is  patriotic  to  introduce  into  our 
country  new  and  valuable  elements  of  culture, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  very  real  pleasure 
in  helping  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  two  nations  that  have  the  same  ideals  of 
democracy,  peace  and  good  neighborliness. 
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Whenever  a  distinguished  American  is 
in  Buenos  Aires  he  is  invited  to  lecture 
at  the  Institute  or  arrangements  are  made 
for  him  to  speak  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
The  Argentines,  like  Americans,  enjoy 
lectures,  and  those  at  the  Institute  lecture 
hall  are  well  attended  by  a  distinguished 
audience.  Among  recent  American  and 
Argentine  lecturers  may  be  mentioned: 
Dr.  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  w  ho  spoke  on  The  present  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Ignacio  Winizky, 
on  Civil  and  political  rights  of  women  in  the 
United  Stales;  Dr.  Enrique  Loudet,  on 
The  first  American  diplomat  in  Argentina; 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  on  Relations  of  the 
newspaper  to  public  opinion;  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Holmes,  on  Some  tendencies  in  contemporary 
literature  in  the  United  States;  Dr.  Bernardo 
Houssay,  on  The  significance  of  the 
Harvard  tercentenary;^  and  Dr.  Enrique  Gil, 
whose  subject  was  Why  I  sent  my  son  to  an 
American  school.  Dr.  Gil,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Institute,  a  former  president, 
and  a  member  of  the  e.xecutive  committee, 
said  in  the  course  of  his  address: 

You  may  ask  why  I  chose  as  the  environment 
for  the  training  of  my  son’s  character  the  United 
States  and  not  one  of  the  European  countries.  It 
was  not  because  of  lack  of  appreciation  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cultural  treasures  of  Europe  nor 
because  I  was  unaware  of  the  benefits  that  an 
•Argentine  boy  might  in  particular  cases  derive 
from  a  fairly  long  stay  in  one  of  the  countries  of 
the  old  world. 

My  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  greater  similarity,  taking  into  consideration 
difference  in  size,  between  the  United  States  and 
its  people  and  our  country;  that  American  social 
and  cultural  progress  is  a  stimulating  tonic  for  a 
nation  as  well  endowed  by  nature  as  ours;  that  in 
the  United  States  there  is  less  difference  between 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  government  and 
those  that  the  government  prescribes  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  citizens;  that  Europ>ean  social  life  is 
cast  in  a  mould,  as  its  literature  (especially  the 

•  Dr.  Houssay,  a  research  endocrinologist,  was  the 
only  Latin  American  who  received  an  honorary  degree  on 
this  occasion. 


novel)  shows,  while  here  and  in  the  United 
States  class  feeling  is  almost  imperceptible;  that 
ever>'  excess  of  refinement  breeds  hybrids,  which 
is  the  danger  threatening  Europe;  and  that  the 
United  States  offers  us  lessons  in  sociology  and 
politics  not  only  by  its  virtues  but  also  by  its  faults. 

Spencer  once  said  to  his  compatriots:  “Educate 
your  children  to  be  not  merely  gentlemen  or  ladies 
but  also  men  or  women.’’  .  .  . 

There  are  no  easy  roads  in  life  either  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  nation;  those  that  appear  to 
be  so  lead  in  the  final  analysis  to  undesirable  ends. 
Regarded  from  the  perspective  of  history,  America 
is  still  in  a  period  of  its  evolution  that  hits  been 
distinguished  and  will  be  distinguished  for  many 
years  to  come  as  a  time  of  trial  and  of  transition, 
at  times  somewhat  amorphous.  Any  servile 
imitation  of  Europe  will,  by  producing  inhibitions, 
retard  the  development  of  our  own  aptitudes, 
which  alone  can  produce  lasting  and  fruitful 
results.  Traditions  should  be  resptected  and 
considered,  but  we  must  not  live  by  borrowed 
traditions,  nor  should  we  glorify  our  own  to  such 
a  point  that  they  check  the  desire  for  progress 
innate  in  young  nations.  When  countries  have 
evolved  to  a  certain  {>oint  their  customs  and  social 
habits  are  characterized  by  a  kind  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  ide£ks,  conventions  and  prejudices  that 
insensibly  becomes  a  powerful  motivation.  This 
change  also  produces  a  mirage  of  social  advance¬ 
ment  conducive  to  a  mistaken  course  of  conduct, 
since  the  moral  and  cultural  needs  of  young 
countries  are  far  different. 

Finally  I  will  tell  you  what  was  f>erhaps  the 
chief  factor  in  my  choice  of  the  educational 
environment  offered  in  the  United  States  when 
I  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  best  and 
most  efficient  training  of  a  boy’s  character. 

Years  ago,  a  few  months  after  my  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  I  was  studying  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  when  suddenly 
a  ray  of  light  fell  on  the  book  that  I  was  reading. 
I  raised  my  head  and  noticed  that  as  the  sun 
shone  through  a  magnificent  Gothic  window  it 
brought  out  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  glass  and 
cast  an  aureole  around  this  sentence;  “The 
g^reat  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child’s  heart.” 
I  began  to  ponder  the  significance  of  those  words; 
their  profound  meaning  remained  with  me  through 
later  life  and  eventually  influenced  me  to  think 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  suitable,  under  the  conditions  that  I  have 
described,  for  the  education  of  our  young  people. 
W’e  must  be  a  great  nation  with  the  soul  of  a  child, 
not  a  child-nation  with  the  soul  of  an  old  man. 


The  Carnauba  Palm  and  its  Wax 


W.  N.  VVALMSLEY,  JR. 
American  Consul,  Recife,  Brazil 


To  THE  AVERAGE  person  carnauba  con¬ 
notes  merely  an  exotic  wax,  but  to  the 
serlanejo^  of  the  Brazilian  Northeast  the 
carnauba  palm  is  perhaps  even  more 
valuable  than  the  camel  to  the  Bedouin. 
This  rough-barked,  fan-topped  palm  sup¬ 
plies  the  sertanejo  '  not  only  food,  drink, 
and  a  cash  crop,  but  also  fibers  for  clothing, 
timber  of  innumerable  uses,  such  as  house¬ 
building,  and  light.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Northeast,  the  carnauba  is  indeed  man’s 
loyal  ally  in  the  recurring  droughts  which 
scourge  the  region.  Because  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  this  tree  has  played  in  the 
development  of  the  Brazilian  sertdo,  and  in 
the  historical  evolution  of  its  people,  it 
merits  the  principal  role  in  any  ecological 
study  of  the  northeastern  country.  .  . 

.\ccording  to  Sampaio  carnauba  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Tupi  carnahyba.  The 
latter  is  compounded  from  carand  or  carandd, 
meaning  scaly,  thick-skinned  or  -barked, 
asperous,  and  yba,  meaning  tree  or  palm. 
Today  carandd  or  curandu  is  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  species  producing  no  wax 
found  in  Matto  Grosso,  Paraguay,  and 
.\rgcntina.® 

Classification 

Baron  von  Humboldt’s  “tree  of  life”^ 
was  probably  first  classified  about  1796 
by  .\rruda  da  Camara,  who  in  an  official 

Consular  report  of  Sept.  29,  1938. 

*  Inhabitant  of  the  flat  semi-arid  inland,  or  sertdo, 
of  Xortheastern  Brazil. 

*  Theodora  Sampaio,  “0  Tupi  na  Geographia  .Na- 
cional,"  Bahia,  1928. 

*  Agronomist  Humberto  de  .Andrade  in  "A  Unido," 
Parahyba,  July  17,  1938. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt  et  A.  Bonpland,  '^Voyages  aux 
Regions  ^quinoxiales  du  Xouveau  Continent  en  1799- 
1804,"  Paris,  1816. 


report  dated  November  28,  1809,  stated; 
"This  plant  is  of  the  palm  family,  genus 
corypha,  whose  species,  being  new,  I  have 
denominated  in  my  centuaria  (sic)  of  new 
plants  in  Pernambuco,  ceriferai”^ 

There  are  earlier  records  (eighteenth 
century)  of  studies  made  of  the  palm,  but 
evidently  none  showing  its  classification.® 
In  honor  of  Arruda,  the  carnauba  in 
Brazil  is  frequently  denoted  Arrudaria 
cerifera,  and  Almeida  Pinto  strongly  favors 
this  name.  It  was  only  about  1805,  the 
latter  writes,  that  the  next  classification 
was  made,  and  then  the  designation 
copernica  cerifera  was  given  it.’^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  carnauba  now  is 
generally  treated  as  a  species  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  genus  of  palm,  and  is  designated 
copernicia  (or  copernica)  cerifera.^ 

Description 

The  carnauba  is  a  straight-trunked  palm 
of  slow  growth.®  Even  after  fifty  years  it 
seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  40  or 
50  feet.  Its  average  height  is  25  to  33 
feet.  The  bark,  of  the  lower  part  espe¬ 
cially,  is  scaly,  rough  and  thick,  and  the 
leaves  grow  out  from  yard-long  petioles  in 
wide  serried  fan  shapes.  The  tree  repro¬ 
duces  prolifically.  The  ovaloid  fruit,  less 

*  Translated  from  quotation  in  7  homag  Pompeo's 
“O  Ceara  no  Centenario  da  Independencia,"  Fortaleza, 
1922,  vol.  H,  from  report  of  Dr.  Manuel  Arruda  da 
Camara,  Brazilian  naturalist. 

*  “Jornal  da  Lavoura,”  Nov.  20,  1925. 

1  Joaquim  de  .Almeida  Pinto,  “Diccionario  de 
Botanica  Brasileira"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1873. 

*  Cf.  Webster's  “New  International  Dictionary',  2d 
ed.,  Springfield,  1938;  Funk  &  Wagnall's  “New 
Standard  Dictionary”,  New  York,  1923;  Brazil  1937, 
Brazilian  Foreign  Office,  Rio;  Clarence  F.  Jones' 
''South  America",  New  York,  1930,  etc. 

*  See  photograph. 
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than  an  inch  long,  resembles  a  hazel  nut, 
and  when  ripened  falls  to  the  ground, 
where  dense  clumps  of  shoots  spring  up  in 
a  struggle  for  existence.  The  phalangeal 
groups  are  evidently  designed  by  nature 
to  protect  the  tender  palmito  against 
voracious  cattle,  but  even  so,  but  a  small 
percentage  has  survived  by  the  time  the 
shoots  become  saplings.*®  There  is  no 
master  root.  The  roots  stretch  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  radius  in  search  of  humidity, 
but  remain  near  the  surface.  The  method 
of  reproduction  makes  the  species  very 
gregarious. 

The  flowers  of  the  carnauba  are  monoe¬ 
cious,  very  small  and  numerous,  and  grow 
from  an  appendix  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

During  the  dry  months  the  leaves  and 
petioles  exude  a  wax  through  the  pores. 
The  physiological  function  of  the  wax,  it 
is  commonly  said,  is  to  prevent  excessive 
evaporation  of  water  in  the  process  of 
photosynthesis.  The  summer  sun  which, 
with  inexorable  fury,  lays  waste  the  wide 
plains  of  the  sertao  from  July  to  December, 
stimulates,  it  seems,  the  production  of  this 
wax.  Although  when  the  rains  occasion¬ 
ally  fail  in  the  “winter”**  many  carnauba 
palms  eventually  succumb,  the  available 
wax  for  a  time  actually  increases.**  Thus 
by  increasing  the  cash  crop  of  w^ax  nature 
compensates  in  part  the  suflering  caused 
by  the  drought. 

That  the  exudation  of  wax  by  the  car¬ 
nauba  palm  is  a  purely  physiological  func¬ 
tion  of  self-defense  is  doubted  by  at  least 
two  Brazilian  agronomists.  The  wax,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joaquim  Bertino  de  Moraes 
Carvalho,  is  a  product  resulting  from  the 

•0  “Diccionario  das  Plantas  Uteis  do  Brasil  e  das 
Exoticas  Cultivadas,"  by  M.  Pio  Correa,  published  by 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Rio,  in  17  volumes, 
1926. 

n  In  the  Northeast,  the  rainy  season  is  the  “winter,” 
and  the  dry  the  “summer.” 

«  “Diccionario  Historico  Geographico  e  Ethnographico 
do  Brasil”  of  the  Instituto  Historico,  Rio,  1922;  and 
“O  Ceara  no  Centenario”  and  “Brazil  1937,”  cited 
above. 


abundance  of  certain  salts  in  the  soil. 
Humberto  de  Andrade,  referring  to  the 
fact,  cited  frequently  in  support  of  the  self- 
defense  theory,  that  Matto  Grosso  and 
other  southern  South  .American  palms 
yield  no  wax  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the 
zones  where  they  are  found,  avers  that 
these  non-producing  palms  arc  of  the 
species  caranda,  and  not  of  the  wax-yielding 
species  copernica  cerijera.  The  wax,  .An¬ 
drade  believes,  may  be  considered  an 
innate  product  of  the  latter  species,  just 
as  sugar  is  the  innate  product  of  cane, 
cotton  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  so  on.'* 

Dislribution 

The  natural  habitat  of  the  carnauba 
palm  extends  from  Bahia,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  to  the  murky 
Amazon.  Owing  to  its  method  of  repro¬ 
duction,  it  is  generally  found  in  fairly 
homogeneous  stands.  But  its  influence  has 
been  greatest  along  the  river  beds  lying 
between  the  State  of  Parahyba  on  the 
south  and  the  Parnahyba  River  on  the 
north.  Here,  by  rivers  whose  names  we 
never  learned  in  our  geographies,  but 
which  to  the  regions  they  traverse  are 
veritable  life  streams,  the  carnauba  palm 
perennially  surveys  the  valleys  of  the  .\ssu, 
the  Piranhas,  the  Peixe,  the  Jaguaribe, 
the  Ipanema,  the  Mossoro,  the  Acarahu, 
the  Guru,  the  Coreaou.  Although  it  has 
flourished  elsewhere  when  transplanted,  it 
yields  its  wax  in  appreciable  quantities 
only  in  the  semi-arid  Brazilian  Northeast. 
The  states  in  which  it  is  autochthonous  are, 
from  south  to  north,  Bahia,  Sergipe, 
Alagoas,  Pernambuco,  Parahyba,  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  Ceara,  Piauhy,  and 
Maranhao.  Climatic  conditions  favorable 
for  the  production  of  the  wax,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  accessibility  of  the  larger  stands 
on  the  other,  have  made  of  the  States  of 

n  “Una  Observaqao  sobre  a  Carnaubeira”  in  “A 
Uniao,”  Parahyba,  July  17,  1938. 
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Photo  by  W.  X.  Walmaley,  Jr. 

CARNAUBA  PINES  GROWING  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  COCO  RI\  ER,  CEAR.A 
Note  the  roughness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 


Ceara.  Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and 
Maranhao  the  principal  sources  of  the 
commodity.** 

The  natives  of  the  Northeast  make  a 
practical  distinction  between  the  white 
and  the  red  carnauba.  In  the  white,  the 
spiral  volutes  of  the  extended  petiole  turn 
right,  while  in  the  red,  they  turn  left. 
There  is  also  a  black  variety.'® 

Manifold  uses 

Jean  Ferdinand  Denis,*®  in  agreement 
with  Humboldt's  observation  concerning 
the  “tree  of  life,”  suggests  that  the  carnauba 
palm  could  well  supply  the  needs  of  a 
nation.  If  he  considered  the  sertanejos  as  a 
nation,  his  enthusiasm  would  not  outstrip 
the  facts. 

From  the  hard  timber  of  the  palm  are 
built  the  walls  and  floors  (if  there  are 
floors)  of  the  countryman’s  house.  This 
wood  likewise  serves  to  make  laths  to 
take  plaster,  and  owing  to  its  peculiar 
properties,  pilings  from  it  are  in  general 

Diedonario  Historico”;  “Brazil  1937." 

Brazil  1937"  and  Journal  da  Lavoura" 
Nov.  20,  1925. 

*•  “Bresil",  Paris,  1937. 


use  in  the  salt  or  brackish  waters  of  the 
northeastern  coast.  As  it  is  almost  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  enters  the 
construction  of  permanent  outdoor  works, 
such  as  bridges  and  fences,  and  it  is  also 
popular  for  furniture  making.  Although 
the  timber  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
trunk  is  too  hard  for  common  use  as  fire¬ 
wood  (for  which  purpose,  however,  the 
bark  serves  well),  the  intense  concentrated 
heat  with  which  it  burns  in  a  hearth  makes 
it  a  valuable  industrial  fuel.  The  trunk, 
hollowed  out,  is  frequently  employed  as  a 
water  lift.  The  core  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk,  the  cabuco,  is  used  for  making 
stoppers  *^.  The  leaves  are  often  utilized 
for  window  and  door  shades. 

The  food  value  of  the  palm  lies  in  the 
end  shoots  and  in  the  fruit.  The  young 
shoots  furnish  an  edible  palmito  [heart  of 
palm].  From  them  can  also  be  made 
wine,  vinegar,  and  a  saccharine  substance. 
The  fruit,  small  and  oblong  shaped  and 
hanging  in  bunches,  is  greenish  when 
young,  and  of  a  rust  color  when  ripe. 
When  dried,  it  may  be  crushed  for  the 

'*  “Journal  da  Lavoura",  November  20,  1925. 
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cooking  oil  it  produces.  A  brew  resemb¬ 
ling  coffee  may  be  made  with  the  roasted 
and  pulverized  fruit.  From  the  medullary 
pith,  when  subjected  to  numerous  washings, 
a  starchy  flour  may  be  made  similar  to  the 
manioc  flour  extensively  used  in  Brazil. 
And  to  solace  the  sertanejo,  the  fermented 
starchy  pith  yields  an  alcoholic  drink 
From  the  roots  is  extracted  a  prepara¬ 
tion  said  to  be  similar  to  sarsaparilla.  It 
is  popularly  used  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  and  certain  other  ailments.*® 

And  when  other  plants  die,  the  very 
young  saplings,  and  the  tender  shoots  on 
the  grown  palm,  are  fed  to  the  starving 
cattle,  which  have  been  driven  to  the 
banks  of  the  drying  river  beds.  Thus  in 
f>eriods  of  prolonged  drought,  the  car- 
nauba  palm  saves  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  sertdo  from  annihilation. 

.•\bove  we  have  examined  the  more 
important  uses  of  the  palm  in  the  home 
and  in  buildings.  The  leaves  and  stems 
have,  furthermore,  numerous  uses  of  a 
more  industrial  nature. 

The  important  hat  industry  of  Ceara, 
for  example,  uses  the  fibers  of  the  carnau- 
ba’s  leaves.  These  hats,  similar  to  Pan¬ 
amas,  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  Brazil. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  the 
Northeast  sleeps  in  hammocks  made  from 
the  same  fibers.  The  fisherman  casts  a 
net,  the  cowboy  throws  a  blanket  over  his 
horse,  and  fits  a  halter,  and  the  boatman 
uses  a  rope,  made  from  these  fibers.  These 
also  enter  the  manufacture  of  baskets, 
mats  and  curtains,  and  if  carded,  may  be 
used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The  fiber 
from  the  petiole  is  made  into  brooms  and 
brushes,  and  finally  the  stalks,  reduced  to 
charcoal  and  pulverized,  contain  an  alkali 
used  in  soap-making. 

18  " Diccionario  Historico”  vol.  I;  “O  Ceara  no 
CerUenario,”  vol.  11;  “.-1  Republica,"  \atal,  Oct.  3>t, 
1937. 

I»  “O  Ceari",  op.  cit. 


If  the  wax  were  useless,  therefore,  the 
carnauba  palm  would  still  be  the  most 
useful  single  plant  in  the  Northeast.  Yet 
it  is  only  the  wax  that  has  given  the  palm 
universal  renown. 

The  earliest  use  found  for  the  wax  was 
for  making  candles.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  animal 
tallow  and  solidified  around  a  cotton 
wick.®®  The  noted  traveler,  Pierre  Denis, 
writing  in  the  first  years  of  this  century, 
pays  the  following  tribute  in  his  Brazil,  ®* 
to  the  carnauba  candle:  “Local  industry 
employs  this  product  in  making  candles 
with  cotton  wicks.  Unhappy  is  the  travel¬ 
ler  who  waits  for  the  evening  in  order  to 
arrange  his  notes  of  the  day,  and  who  can 
procure  no  other  source  of  light!” 

Although  the  candle  today  is  being  rap¬ 
idly  replaced  in  the  remainder  of  Brazil  by 
oil  lamps  and  electricity,  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago  Pompeu,  the  leading 
Cearense  statesman  of  the  Empire,  wrote: 
“.  .  .  it  is  known  that  the  use  of  carnauba 
wa.x  for  illumination  is  general  and  has  been 
introduced  in  nearly  all  the  provinces.”®® 

Industrialization 

In  the  light  of  the  general  use  of  car¬ 
nauba  wax  today  in  the  manufacture  of 
polishes,  da  Camara’s  words  in  his  1809 
report  ®®  make  interesting  reading:  “.  .  . 
I  am  unable  as  yet  to  advise  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wax  that  may  be  extracted  from  each 
leaf,  or  how  much  each  plant  can  produce; 
for  on  this  point,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  may  be  used  for  some  kinds  of 
polish,  in  a  solution  of  alcohol,  I  have  not  yet 
made,  but  will  soon  make,  experiments.” 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  amiss  at  this 
point  to  recallthe  principal  uses  of  the  wax 
itself.  Every  school  boy  is  familiar  with 
^  “O  Ceara." 

2*  Bernard  Mialt's  English  translation,  Charles 
Scribners',  1926. 

8*  “Ensaio  Estatistico" ,  1861. 

*8  Quoted  in  “O  Ceard,"  op.  cit. 
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j  its  use  as  a  base  for  shoe,  floor,  and  furni- 
j  ture  polishes  and  waxes.  He  also  knows 
that  the  typically  American  product,  the 
phonograph  record,  is  made  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  containing  carnauba  wax.  But  its 
f  less  familiar  uses  are  no  less  important. 

S  It  makes  good  electric  insulators.  In  a 

?  resin  and  paraffin  preparation  it  can  be 

!  used  to  waterproof  wrapping  paper  and 

I  pasteboard,  as  w'ell  as  cotton  and  other 

j  cloths.  It  enters  the  manufacture  of 

I  photographic  films  and  soap,  and  is  used 

tin  manufacturing  lubricating  oils.  Em¬ 
ployed  in  coating  carbon  paper,  it  assures 


readable  and  clean  copies.  .Artificial  fruits 
and  foods  which  are  used  for  window- 
dressing  contain  five  to  ten  percent  car¬ 
nauba  wax.  .As  an  ingredient  in  oint¬ 
ments,  salves  and  unguents,  it  is  a  familiar 
product  to  pharmacists  and  manufacturing 
druggists.  The  sealing  material  on  dry  bat¬ 
teries  is  composed  largely  of  carnauba  wax. 

.And  finally,  carnauba’s  role  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  picric  acid  during  the  World 
W’ar  is  readily  recalled  today.^* 

24  Dictionary  of  Tariff  Information”  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  1924;  “O  Ceara,”  “Die- 
cionario  Historico”;  “Brazil  1937.” 
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MAKING  A  WELL-KNOWN  AMERICAN  FLOOR  WAX 

Pouring  down  chutes  come  chunks  of  Ccirnauba  wax  and  other  waxes  to  be  refined  in  huge  kettles  each 
holding  a  ton.  Slow,  careful  heating  melts  the  various  ingredients  into  a  thin  mixture  and  permits 

impurities  to  be  removed. 
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Properties 

The  properties  of  the  prepared  wax  are 
suggestive  of  its  manifold  applications. 
All  grades  are  hard  and  brittle.  Their 
melting  point  is  78°  to  85°  C.,  their  saponi¬ 
fication  value  80  to  90  milligrams,  and 
their  iodine  value,  7  to  14  centigrams. 
Unsaponifiable  matter  is  about  50  percent. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  15°  C.  is  0.990.^® 
The  degree  of  viscosity  is  42.03  to  43.03. 
The  chalky  grade  contains  about  92  per¬ 
cent  wax,  1.9  percent  humidity,  and  5.7 
percent  mineral  residue,  while  the  stand¬ 
ard  prime  (mediana)  is  over  97  percent 
wax,  1.4  percent  water,  and  about  1.2 
percent  mineral  residue.-*®  The  color 
ranges  from  a  deep  brownish  slate  to  a 
ver\'  light  yellow,  depending  upon  the 
arade,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

Grades 

There  are  two  primary  classes  of  car- 
nauba  wax.  They  are  determined  by  the 
type  of  leaf  from  which  the  powder  is 
extracted.  From  the  large,  mature  leaves, 
the  outside  fan  edge  of  which  measures  one 
foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  and  a  half,  is 
obtained  the  cera  de  palha  or  “straw”  wax, 
while  from  the  smaller  yellow  leaf,  meas¬ 
uring  about  one  foot,  is  extracted  the 
cera  de  olho,  or  “eye”  wax.  Thus  the  class 
of  wax  to  be  obtained  is  known  before  the 
leaf  is  cut.  The  names  palha  and  olho  refer 
respectively  to  the  large  broomy  pendant 
leaf,  and  to  the  smaller  upright  leaf  on  a 
stalk  growing  from  one  of  the  “eyes” 
common  on  palms. 

The  palha  produces  the  arenosa  or  chalky', 
and  the  gorda  or  waxy,  at  the  will  of  the 
worker.  The  waxy’,  ranging  from  dark 
yellow  to  almost  black,  and  fetching  the 
better  price  of  the  two,  is  melted  dry, 
making  a  toasted  wax  (cera  torrada).  The 
chalky,  melted  with  water,  contains  five  to 

M  '^Brazil  1937 r 

“  .1/.  Pio  Correa,  op.  cit.,  lol.  II. 


seven  percent  moisture,  of  which  it  loses 
perhaps  one  percent  after  sacking.  This 
is  the  cooked  wax  (cera  cosida).  It  varies 
from  a  dull  gray  to  a  dark  green  color. 
It  is  a  little  rough  to  the  touch,  but  should 
contain  no  sand  if  good. 

From  the  dust  obtained  from  the  olho 
are  made  the  prime  grades,  to  wit,  Jlor  fina; 
amarella  primeira,  or  yellow  number  one; 
and  mediana  clara,  or  yellow  number  two. 
The  Jlor  fna,  the  purest  of  all  the  grades, 
having  a  pale  yellow  to  egg  yolk  color,  is 
commercially  not  important  as  it  repre¬ 
sents  hardly  one  percent  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction.  The  yellow  number  one,  of 
slightly  deeper  hue  than  the  Jlor  Jina,  is  the 
most  desirable  of  the  fine  quality  waxes. 
The  mediana  already  has  a  slight  slate  tinge, 
but  its  usefulness  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  number  one.*'  There  are  also  the 
inferior  mediana  ro.xa  and  cauhype  in  the  olho 
group,  but  they  hardly  figure  in  foreign 
trade.  They  are  made  from  the  residue 
left  from  the  primes. 

The  state  of  Ceara  produces  all  the  above 
waxes.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
output  is  of  palha  grades,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  (including  the  small  percentage 
of Jlor  Jina)  is  made  up  of  the  yellow  primes. 
Of  the  palha  grades,  Piauhy  furnishes 
mostly  the  waxy,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  mostly  the  chalky.  Both  produce 
the  usual  30  jierccnt  of  yellows.® 

Planting  and  growing 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  raise 
a  wax-yielding  carnauba  palm  in  other 
countries  have  all  been  fruitless.  In 
Ceylon  it  is  known  that  some  carnaubas 
were  planted  thirty  or  more  years  ago, 
but  while  the  palms  are  useful  in  many 
ways,  the  leaves  have  not  to  this  day 
exuded  recoverable  wax.®  The  carnauba 

The  classification  is  that  known  as  Raul  Senra's. 

2*  Confidential  sources. 

JonasGurgel  in  “.4  Republica" , Natal, November 30, 
1932;  Humberto  de  .Andrade,  Ceara  agronomist,  and  others. 
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palms  cultivated  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  for  many  years  have  likewise  failed 
to  produce  extractable  wax.*®  Fear  is 
nevertheless  occasionally  expressed  that  the 
carnauba  palm  may  go  the  way  of  Ama¬ 
zonas  rubber,  and  in  1935  the  Ceara  state 
I  government  prohibited  the  export  of  seeds.®' 

^  At  the  same  time  certain  of  the  north- 
1,  eastern  state  governments,  particularly  the 
government  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  have 
actively  encouraged  the  rational  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  carnauba  palm.  It  was  even 
suggested  at  one  time  that  the  state 
governments  might  offer  a  premium  to 
farmers  planting  the  palm.  It  was  believed 
that  the  governments  would  be  amply 
I  repaid,  after  eight  or  ten  years,  by  the 

I  increased  collection  of  export  taxes  on  the 
wax.  The  planting  of  the  carnauba  palm, 
of  which  the  wax-yielding  varieties  are 
found  in  marshes  and  along  river  banks, 
does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the  growth 
of  other  crops. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  growth  of  the 
carnauba,  the  seeds,  when  planted,  should 
be  abundantly  watered.  W'ith  generous 
watering  they  sprout  in  thirty  or  forty  days 
and  yield  wax  as  a  rule  in  about  seven 

i  years.  If  the  seeds  lack  water,  sprouting 
is  greatly  retarded.  Full  yield,  under 
normal  conditions,  is  reached  in  ten  years. 
To  date,  however,  most  carnauba  palms 
are  still  in  the  wild  state.  No  census  has 
ever  been  taken  of  the  carnauba  stands, 
but  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  palms  pro¬ 
ducing  commercially  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  yield  of  about  150  grams  of  wax 
per  tree  per  season.  On  such  a  basis,  one 
must  calculate  over  50,000,000  trees  in 
production,  and  of  these,  20,000,000  are 
in  Ceara  and  Piauhy  and  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.®®  The 

"A  Republica”  Natal,  June  13,  1937. 

**  “Diario  Oficial”  of  August  5,  1935. 

i**  ^‘Carnauba,"  bulletin  No.  1  of  1937  of  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  Secret  aria  Geral,  and  official  production 
and  export  statistics. 


cultivated  palm,  after  it  has  attained  the 
age  of  about  one  year,  requires  little  or 
no  attention.®® 

Time  of  Harvest 

The  harvest  of  the  carnauba  wax  takes 
place,  as  stated,  during  the  dry  season, 
which  normally  occurs  between  August  or 
September  and  December  or  January. 
If  winter  rains  are  late,  the  wax  may  be 
gathered  in  February  or  later.®*  The  sharp 
differentiation  between  wet  and  dry 
seasons  is  shown  by  the  rainfall  statistics 
collected  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  more 
years  and  published  in  0  Ceara  no  Cen- 
tenario  da  Independencia.^^  Along  the  coast 
near  Fortaleza  and  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Jaguaribe  the  mean  rainfall  is  43  to  51 
inches  between  February  and  June,  and 
only  8  to  12  inches  between  July  and 
December. 

Harvesting  procedure 

The  harvesting  of  the  wax  is  undertaken 
by  one  of  three  common  systems.  The 
first  and  most  generally  practised  one  is 
that  whereby  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
on  which  the  stands  are  found  rents  the 
stands  to  moradores.  The  moradores  are  a 
class  of  semi-nomadic  cattle-raisers  who 
accompany  their  herds  from  pasture  to 
pasture  and  from  water-hole  to  water-hole 
and  who  squat  on  the  property  of  settled 
farmers  during  harvest  periods  for  cotton, 
carnauba  and  other  crops.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  lessee  gauges  the  stands  and  offers  a 
rental  based  on  the  number  of  trees  and 
the  prospects  of  the  yield.  The  morador,  as 
a  rule,  contracts  with  the  proprietor  him¬ 
self  for  the  sale  of  the  wax,  the  proprietor 
often  being  a  small  trader.  Naturally,  the 
lessee,  to  obtain  maximum  returns  from  his 
contract,  attempts  to  obtain  a  maximum 

“  Jonas  Gurgel. 

Confidential  sources. 

**  Thomaz  Pompeo,  op.  cit. 
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amount  of  wax  and  weight  without  regard 
to  purity  of  the  product  or  the  future  yield 
of  the  trees.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  wax 
and  the  future  yield  of  the  trees  are  both 
prejudiced. 

The  second  method  of  harvesting  consists 
simply  of  the  proprietors  hiring  labor  or 
contracting  moradores  to  remove  the  wax 
and  to  melt  it  for  shipment. 

The  third  system  is  a  kind  of  share- 
cropping  procedure  known  in  the  carnauba 
zones  as  colheita  por  parceria  (partnership 
harvest).  The  proprietor  of  the  land  in 
this  case  permits  the  moradores  to  squat 
temporarily  on  his  lands  on  the  condition 
that  they  assist  in  the  carnauba  harvest, 
and  he  agrees  to  share  the  profits  with  the 
moradores?^ 

has  been  seen  above,  the  leaves  of  the 
carnauba  palm  normally  Ijegin  to  e.xude 
wax  about  August  or  September.  Workers 
remove  the  leaves  by  chopping  through 
the  stems  with  a  kind  of  curved  hatchet¬ 
like  knife  {Joke)  attached  to  a  long  stick. 
As  the  leaves  fall  to  the  ground  they  are 
carefully  conveyed  to  a  central  terrace  for 
drying.  In  a  normal  year  there  are  two  or 
three  cuttings  per  tree  and  each  tree  yields 
from  eight  to  twelve  leaves  per  cutting. 
When  the  dry  season  is  prolonged,  as  many 
as  five  cuttings  per  tree  may  be  made,  and 
while  production  during  such  an  extended 
harvest  may  increase  by  twenty-five  or 
thirty  percent,  the  trees  are  apt  to  tire  and, 
if  a  long  drought  sets  in,  the  depleted  tree, 
after  two  or  three  years,  may  die.  Thus 
the  benefit  which  may  be  obtained  from 
one  dry  season  is  counteracted  by  a 
diminution  or  cessation  of  yield  after  two 
or  three  successive  dr\’  winters.  For 
efficient  year-in,  year-out  yield  not  more 
than  three  cuttings  of  leaves  per  tree 
should  be  made,  and  a  period  of  eleven  to 

3*  ‘^Jornal  da  Laioura”,  Sfptfmber  20,  1925;  Pierre 
Denis,  op.  cit.;  Jonas  Gurgel;  and  conversations  oj  the 
writer  with  carnauba  producers  and  jobbers  in  Fortaleza. 


thirteen  weeks  should  elapse  between 
cuttings. 

In  cutting  the  leaves  the  worker  must  be 
careful  not  to  remove  those  that  are  too 
young — for  this  would  slowly  kill  the  tree — 
and  at  the  same  time  he  must  not  wait  for 
the  leaves  to  attain  full  maturity,  for  they 
then  bear  a  relatively  small  amount  of  wax. 
The  young  leaves  sprout  upright  from  the 
tree  and,  as  they  mature,  their  own  weight 
bends  the  stems  outward  and  downward. 
Thus,  w'hen  the  leaf  reaches  the  position 
described  by  the  sertanejo  as  “six  o’clock”, 
which  corresponds  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
no  more  wax  may  be  expected  (see  illus¬ 
tration).* 

Preparation  of  wax 

The  leaves,  as  has  been  seen,  are  carried 
to  a  terrace  for  drying  in  the  sun.  Drying 
takes  from  three  to  five  days.  Special  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  none  of  the  tvax 
as  it  dries  is  carried  off  by  the  wind.  The 
most  suitable  form  of  drying  terrace  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tiled  or  cement  floor  about  10  or 
13  feet  square  surrounded  by  an  unroofed 
wall  perhaps  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Thus  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  vertical 
sun  rays,  yet  are  protected  from  the  wind 
by  the  wall.  The  wax  dust  is  very  light 
and  of  a  flour-like  consistency,  and  b 
easily  dispersed  by  a  slight  gust. 

From  the  drying  terraces,  the  leaves  are, 
with  the  greatest  care,  transported  to  a 
nearby  shed  for  trenching,  threshing,  and 
beating.  These  operations  are  performed 
by  preference  at  night,  when  air  conditions 
facilitate  the  settling  of  the  powder.  The 
shed,  about  13  or  16  feet  long  and  10  or 
13  feet  wide,  must  be  well  enough  con¬ 
structed  so  that  no  air  passes  in  or  out. 

In  the  shed,  with  the  door  closed,  three 
workers  proceed  by  three  different  oper¬ 
ations,  one  as  violent  as  the  other,  to  re¬ 
move  the  wax.  The  first  operation  con¬ 
sists  of  trenching  the  leaves,  over  tooth-like 
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Photo  by  W.  N.  Walmsley,  Jr. 

A  PRIMITIVE  PRESS  FOR  EXTRACTING  CARNAUBA  WAX 


iron  blades  fixed  upright  in  a  heavy  block 
of  wood.  The  block  is  about  6  inches  wide 
and  contains  eight  or  ten  teeth,  with  sharp 
edges  turning  away  from  the  worker.  He 
slashes  the  leaf  against  the  teeth,  which  cut 
through  the  fiber,  and  then  violently  pulls 
it  towards  himself,  thus  splitting  the  ribs 
apart  and  opening  up  the  webs.  After  this 
operation  another  worker  seizes  the  leaf 
and  \vith  the  stem  towards  his  body  and 
his  hands  on  the  outer  edges  he  alternately 
rips  the  leaf  apart  and  opens  it  to  cause  the 
wax  to  loosen.  The  third  movement  con¬ 
sists  of  beating  the  leaves  in  bunches  of  tw'o 
to  four  across  a  kind  of  wooden  sawhorse. 

.\fter  the  dust  has  settled,  it  is  swept  into 
containers  such  as  small  bins  or  closely- 
woven  bags  preparatory  to  melting.  The 
walls  and  the  roof  of  the  hut  are  gently  and 
persistently  brushed  to  recover  as  much 
wax  as  is  humanly  possible.®^ 

The  workers  extracting  the  wax  powder, 
if  hired,  receive  4  milreis  to  5  milreis 
($0.23  to  $0.28)  per  thousand  leaves,  and 

*'  Confidential  sources  and  personal  observation. 


between  the  three  of  them  they  can  usually 
handle  three  to  four  thousand  per  day.^ 

Melting 

The  melting  of  the  wax  has  in  the  past 
generally  been  performed  on  the  property 
where  it  has  been  extracted,  but  today  it  is 
not  unusual  to  ship  the  powdered  wax  in 
bags  to  the  coast.  It  is  of  course  under¬ 
stood  that  care  is  taken  to  keep  separate 
the  olho,  or  wax  from  young  yellow  leaves 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  the  palha,  or 
wax  from  older  green  leaves.  The  powder 
of  the  first  is  a  whitish  gray,  while  that  of 
the  second  is  of  a  deeper  grayish  yellow 
hue. 

The  wax  is  melted  in  open  iron  pots, 
directly  over  a  wood  or  charcoal  fire.  In 
the  case  of  the  palha,  water  is  added  to 
make  the  arenosa  (chalky)  wax,  while  to 
make  the  gordurosa  (waxy),  the  flour  is 
melted  dry.  In  the  case  of  olho,  yielding 
prime  yellow  qualities,  no  water  is  added. 

The  wax,  when  melted,  is  strained 

Confidential  source. 
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through  cotton  or  burlap  and  through  the 
remaining  fibers  of  the  leaves  either  by 
hand,  in  which  case  the  cloth  is  twisted  or 
wrung  as  a  chamois,  or  under  a  worm- 
screw  block  press  (see  illustration).  The 
wax  is  drained  off  into  little  pans  or  sau¬ 
cers  in  the  case  of  olho,  or  into  larger  cans, 
such  as  kerosene  or  gasoline  containers,  in 
the  case  of  the  palha.  If  impurities  are 
found,  the  wax  may  be  re-melted  and  re¬ 
strained.  The  palha  wax  hardens  on  top 
of  the  can  and  the  residue  with  some  wax 
settles  to  the  lx>ttom.  The  block  of  wax 
on  top  is  withdrawn  and  broken  into 
smaller  pieces  by  hammer.  The  wax  in 
the  residue  is  recovered  in  part  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  cooking  or  toasting  and  straining. 
The  use  of  the  beaten  leaves  for  strain¬ 
ing  has  as  its  principal  purjxisc  recovery 
of  such  w'ax  as  may  have  been  left  on 
them.  .  .  .  ** 

It  is  estimated  that  1500  to  3000  palhas, 
or  2800  to  3500  olhos,  are  required  to  make 
one  arroba  (33  lbs.)  of  wax.  In  Ceara  it  is 
generally  estimated  that  3,000  leaves  of  the 
first  cutting  and  2,000  leaves  of  the  second 
and  third  ctittings  are  needed  for  one  ar- 
roha  of  wax.  Each  tree  ordinarily  yields 
therefore  2.3  to  3.5  oz.,  and  an  average  of 
2.8  oz.,  of  recoverable  wax  per  cutting. 
This,  it  is  believed,  would  represent  an 
efficiency  of  not  more  than  sixty  percent, 
and  methods  to  salvage  an  appreciable 
portion  of  the  forty  percent  which  is  lost 
have,  for  many  years,  occupied  the  in¬ 
ventive  minds  of  the  Cearenses.*^  . 

Xew  extraction  methods 

Brazilian  inventors  came  out  last  year 
with  several  announcements  of  inventions 
of  carnauba  wax  extractors.  In  Ceara,  a 
portable  machine  weighing  about  370  lbs. 
and  extracting,  according  to  the  advertise- 

*•  Personal  observation. 

40  '^Jornal  da  Lavoura”,  .\ov.  20,  1923;  “.1  Re- 
publica”,  AW.  23,  1932;  “Diariode  Pernambuco'' ,  Mar. 
9,  1933.  Confidential  sources. 


ments,  the  wax  from  50,000  leaves  in  an 
eight-hour  day  (215  to  330  arrobas  of  wax 
if  the  efficiency  of  the  old  process  is  not  ex¬ 
ceeded)  has  been  given  much  publicity.*' 
.Another  and  somewhat  heavier  machine 
was  recently  demonstrated  in  Rio.*-  The 
machines,  it  is  understood,  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  either  by  hand  or  by  small  motor.  It 
would  appear  that  these  machines  handle 
the  dried  leaf  and  that  therefore  they  do 
not  solve  the  principal  problem,  which  is 
the  loss  of  30  to  40  percent  of  the  wax  in 
dust  form  liefore  it  reaches  the  melting 
pots. 

Production 

Today  the  wax  producing  states  have  no 
manufacturing  industries  utilizing  car¬ 
nauba,  unless  exception  is  made  of  the 
minor  home  industry  of  candle-making. 
The  shipments  out  of  these  states— princi¬ 
pally  Piauhy,  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
and  Bahia  (Pernambuco  shipments  are 
made  up  of  C’eara  wax  arriving  overland) 
therefore  correspond  very  closely  to  pro¬ 
duction,  if  allowance  is  made  for  over¬ 
lapping  and  carryover  of  stcKks.  Further¬ 
more,  as  industries  in  the  south  of  Brazil 
do  not  take  more  than  about  20  percent, 
and  generally  take  much  less,  of  the  total 
exported  abroad,  one  may  add  one-sixth 
or  one-fifth  to  export  figures  in  order  to 
estimate  production.*^ 

A  very  decided  spurt  in  production 
occurred  during  the  relatively  prosperous 
years  of  1936  and  1937.  In  1936,  produc¬ 
tion  reached  10,676  metric  tons  (metric 
ton  equals  2,205  lbs.),  or  36.6  percent 
above  the  eleven-year  average  for  1925- 
1935,  while  in  1937  it  is  officially  estimated 
that  output  attained  nearly  15,000  metric 
tons,  or  92.0  percent  above  that  average.** 

4*  “O  Eslado”,  Aug.  6,  1938,  et  seq. 

4*  “0  Estado”,  July  12  and  13,  .August  6,  1938,  and 
''Jornal  do  Commercio",  Recife,  .August  18,  1938. 

43  Confidential  sources. 

44  It  is  felt  that  this  figure  ivill  have  to  be  corrected 
downwards  by  about  20  or  25  percent. 


THE  CARNAUBA  PALM  AND  ITS  WAX 


Ceara  production  in  1937  is  estimated  at 
4,200  to  4,500  metric  tons,  compared  with 
about  4,700  in  the  preceding  year.^®  The 
malaria  epidemics  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Assu  (Rio  Grande  do  Xorte)  and  of  the 
Jaguaribe  (Ceara)  Rivers,  important 
carnauba  regions,  may  reduce  the  1938 
crop. 

Position  oj  u  ax  in  export  trade 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  carnauba 
wax  is  a  minor  product  in  Brazil’s  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  important 
Confidential  source. 


products  on  which  stress  is  placed  in  the 
diversification  policy  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  states  concerned.  Whereas  in  the 
five  year  period  1915-1919  carnauba  wax 
exports  represented  but  one  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  Brazilian  exports,  and  in 
1920-24,  only  one-half  of  one  percent,  from 
1925  onward  a  relative  increase  of  the 
weight  of  this  wax  in  the  export  tables  has 
been  witnessed.  For  example,  carnauba 
accounted  for  0.7  percent  of  exports  in 
1925-29,  for  0.8  percent  in  1930-34,  for 
1.2  percent  in  1935,  2.0  percent  in  1936^ 
and  1.9  percent  in  1937. 


CourtMy  oi  8.  C.  Jodimod  and  Son  I 


A  SMALL  PART  OF  ONE  AMERICAN  COMP.ANY’S  RESERVE  OF  CARNAUBA  WAX 


The  w<ix  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  carnauba  palm  in  Brazil  is  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
large  quantities  for  use  by  manufacturers  of  floor  wax,  electric  insulators,  photographic  films,  soap, 

carbon  papier,  and  other  products. 
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In  the  State  of  teara,  carnauba  wax 
exports  account  for  twenty  to  thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  all  exports. 

The  United  States,  durinsj  the  pa.';t 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  at  least,  has 
always  been  the  principal  market  for 
carnauba  wax.  Great  Britain  is  generally 
in  second  place,  but  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  Germany.  The  Netherlands,  France 
and  Italy  are  the  other  leading  markets  for 
the  product.  But  the  United  States  over¬ 
shadows  these  other  markets,  as  it  generally 


takes  between  forty  and  sixty  percent  of 
exports  of  this  product.  In  the  nineteen 
years  from  1919  to  1937,  Brazil  shipped  to 
the  United  States  49.7  percent  of  its  wax 
exports  in  point  of  volume,  and  51.1  per¬ 
cent  in  point  of  value. 

The  total  exports  (8,942  metric  tons)  of 
carnauba  wax  in  1937,  the  peak  year 
since  1915,  valued  at  $6,778,000,  $439,000 
more  than  in  1936,  when  the  exports  of  the 
preceding  year  rose  nearly  a  third  in 
quantity  and  doubled  in  value. 


Some  Sixteenth  Century  Histories 
and  Historians  of  America 

A.  CURTIS  ^\TLGUS,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Hispanic  American  History,  The  George  Washington  Unicersity 
(Part  VII)  > 


There  were  many  historians  in  Southern 
as  in  Northern  Hispanic  America  who 
dealt  with  special  phases  of  sixteenth 
century  affairs,  especially  with  explora¬ 
tions  and  w’ith  the  natives  and  their  con¬ 
quest.  .\mong  the  writers  of  this  nature  a 

*  Preceding  installments  in  this  series  were  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  July  and 
September  7933,  April,  May  and  Juru  1936,  and  May 
1938.  They  discussed,  respectively:  Peter  Martyr, 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  and  Francisco 
Lopez  de  Gdmara;  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Jose  de 
.Acosta,  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  and  Pedro  Pizarro; 
Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  Toribio  de  Benavente,  and 
Jeronimo  de  Mendieta;  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Pedro  de 
Cieza  de  Leon,  and  Juan  de  Betanzos;  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
Girolamo  Benzoni,  Reginaldo  de  Lizdrraga,  Juan 
Lopez  de  Velasco,  Antonio  de  Herrera  y  Tordesillas, 
Juan  de  Torquemada,  and  Bernardo  de  Vargas  Ma~ 
chuca;  and  Baltasar  de  Obregon,  Juan  Sudrez  de 
Peralta,  Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  Diego  Durdn, 
.Agustin  Ddvila  Padilla,  and  Diego  de  Landa. 


few  of  interest  to  modern  scholars  have 
been  selected  for  special  discussion  here. 

I 

Some  three  years  after  the  discovery  of 
.\merica  by  Columbus,  Pascual  de  .\nda- 
goya  was  born  in  the  Province  of  .Alava,  in 
Spain.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life, 
but  in  1514  he  reached  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  where  he  immediately  took  part 
in  the  conquest  of  the  region,  shortly 
acquiring  land  and  becoming  an  encomen- 
dero.  Soon  he  married  an  attendant  of 
the  wife  of  the  infamous  Pedro  .\rias 
Davila  (Pedrarias)  and  rose  to  the  position 
of  regidoT  in  Panama  City  and  then  to 
Inspector-General  of  the  Isthmus.  But 
hearing  stories  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
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natives  to  the  south,  Andagoya  fitted  out 
an  expedition  in  1522  and  explored  south¬ 
ward  along  the  coast  of  present-day  Colom¬ 
bia.  Arriving  near  the  country  called 
“Biru”  he  marched  inland,  fighting  the 
natives  and  robbing  them  of  gold  and  other 
valuables.  On  this  expedition  Andagoya 
became  crippled  with  what  may  have  been 
rheumatism,  so  he  returned  to  Panama 
where  he  remained  for  years  in  poor  health. 
There  he  encountered  Francisco  Pizarro 
and  Diego  de  Almagro,  who  were  so 
interested  in  his  discoveries  that  they  began 
to  plan  the  conquest  of  Peru.  This  gives 
him  a  historical  significance  far  greater 
than  his  literary  importance.  As  the 
agent  of  the  conquerors,  Andagoya  became 
wealthy,  and  in  1538  he  was  appointed 
adelanlado  and  Governor  of  Popayan  in 
what  is  now  Colombia.  Sometime  later 
(1544)  Andagoya  was  in  Spain,  but  he 
returned  to  Peru  within  two  years  to 
become  councilor  for  Pedro  de  la  Gasca, 
sent  to  pacify  the  country,  .\ndagoya 
remained  in  this  position  until  his  death 
in  1548. 

Eight  years  before,  Andagoya  had  begun 
his  Relacion  de  sucesos  de  Pedrarias  Davila  en 
las  provincias  de  lierra  firme  to  show  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Governor,  the  nature  and  the 
methods  of  the  conquest,  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  natives.  Although  he  was  an 
eyewitness  of  events,  he  had  a  genius  for 
inaccuracy  and  was  often  a  victim  of  his 
partisanship.  .\s  a  result  his  account  of 
the  Incas  is  almost  worthless,  although  his 
other  facts,  colored  somewhat  by  prejudice, 
are  more  trustworthy.  The  manuscript 
found  its  w'ay  to  Spain,  but  it  remained 
unknown  until  the  19th  century,  when 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete  discovered 
it  in  the  archives  at  Sevilla.  It  w'as  first 
published  at  Madrid  in  1829  in  the  third 
volume  of  Navarrete’s  Coleccion  de  los 
liajes y  descubrimientos.  In  1865  at  London 
the  Hakluyt  Society  brought  out  the  first 


English  edition,  edited  by  Clements  R. 
Markham,  as  Volume  XXXIV  (Original 
Series). 

II 

A  writer  who  came  to  America  at  an 
early  age  and  who  was  destined  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  was 
Francisco  de  Xeres.^  Born  in  Sevilla  in 
1504,®  he  w'ent  to  the  Indies  at  the  age  of 
15,  although  his  whereabouts  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  some  years  thereafter  are  not 
known,  except  that  he  returned  to  Spain 
with  a  broken  leg.  In  1529  he  joined 
Francisco  Pizarro,  then  in  Spain,  as  his 
secretary,  sailing  with  him  in  January  1530 
and  serving  for  four  years  in  Peru.  In  1 534 
Xeres  arrived  in  Spain  with  the  king’s 
share  of  the  plunder  of  the  Incas,  with 
which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Conqueror. 
Some  time  before  Pizarro  had  ordered  his 
secretary  to  write  the  story  of  the  conquest. 
The  completed  manuscript  Xeres  took 
with  him  to  Spain  where  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  published  at  Sevilla  in  July  1534 
under  the  title  Verdadera  relacion  de  la  con- 
quista  del  Peru, 

As  an  eyewitness  of  the  conquest  the 
author  was  able  to  prepare  an  official 
account  in  which  he  showed  himself 
intelligent  and  observant.  Several  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  work  have  been  printed  in 
various  languages.  The  first  complete 
English  translation  was  that  edited  by 
Clements  R.  Markham  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society  of  London,  which  was  printed  in 
1872  as  Volume  XLVH  (Original  Series), 
under  the  title  A  true  account  of  the  Province 
of  Cuzco,  called  ,\ew  Castille,  conquered  by 
Francisco  Pizarro,  captain  to  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  our  Master. 

Like  many  another  important  writer  of 

*  Variously  spelled  Jerez  and  Xerez- — Editor. 

*  As  pointed  out  in  an  edition  of  Xeres'  work  pre¬ 
pared  by  Antonio  R.  Rodriguez  Mohino  and  published 
in  Badajoz  in  1929,  the  poem  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
that  accompanied  the  narrative  offers  internal  evidence 
that  the  date  of  Xeres’  birth  was  1499. — Editor. 
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the  16th  century  Xeres  disappeared  into 
the  mists  of  history,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life  after  the  appearance  of  his  book  is  a 
complete  blank. 

Ill 

Born  in  the  year  that  America  was  dis¬ 
covered,  Agustin  de  Zarate  received  a 
stood  education  and  early  became  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  Charles  V  of  Spain.  For  15  years 
he  served  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Council  of  Castile.  In  1543  the 
king  sent  him  to  Peru  with  the  first  viceroy, 
Blasco  Nunez  Vela,  to  take  charge  of  the 
accounts  of  the  viceroyalty.  Reaching 
Peru  early  in  1544  he  discovered  that  the 
civil  war  then  in  progress  among  the  con¬ 
querors  furnished  admirable  material  for  a 

THE 

DISCOVERIE  AND  CONQVEST 

of  the  Prouinccs  of  and 

the  3^auigation  in  the  South 

Sea,  along  that  Coaft. 

Jni  aljoof the  rite  he  ines 

otFOTOSr. 


^  IwfrUutitX  L$»d*m  ^Ricliaidl hones.  Fthv.f.ijtx. 


TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH 
EDITION  OF  ZAR.\TE’S  “HISTORIA  DEL 
DESCUBRIMIENTO  Y,  CONQUISTA  DEL 
PERU” 


history,  and  he  bestan  meticulously  to  take 
notes.  But  he  was  unable  to  keep  out  of 
the  conflict,  for  when  he  was  sent  to  order 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  disband  his  army,  that 
officer  seized  him  and  placed  him  in  pris¬ 
on  for  a  short  time.  Later  Zarate,  as  a 
member  of  the  audiencia,  signed  a  decree 
making  Gonzalo  Pizarro  governor  of  Peru. 
During  the  disorders  of  this  period  Zarate 
was  wounded  several  times  and  became 
lame  in  both  legs  and  shoulders.  But 
despite  these  infirmities  he  continued  to 
take  notes  of  what  happened,  not  daring, 
however,  to  write  them  up  in  final  form 
in  America. 

In  1545  *  Zarate  returned  to  Spain, 
where  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  his 
activities  in  Peru  that  he  rewarded  him  by 
placing  him  in  charge  of  the  finances  of 
Flanders.  Meanwhile  he  began  to  piece 
together  his  notes,  adding  information 
about  facts  concerning  the  natives,  the 
conquest,  and  the  early  occupation  of  the 
region  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Peru.  His 
literary  activity  resulted  in  a  manuscript 
entitled  Historic  del  descubrimiento  y  con- 
quista  de  la  proiincia  del  Peru,  which  was 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1555  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Prince  Philip,  who  had  read  the 
work  and  ordered  it  printed.  The  first 
edition  in  Spain  was  published  at  Sevilla 
in  1577.  An  English  translation — the  first 
was  in  1581  ® — ^^vas  published  in  A  general 
history  and  collection  of  voyages  (Edinburgh, 
1824)  edited  by  Robert  Kerr.  According 
to  Philip  Ainsworth  Means  there  exists  no 
good  modern  edition  of  the  work  in  any 
language. 

To  supplement  his  own  observations, 
Zarate  relied  upon  the  accounts  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  and  though  his  style  is  somewhat 
uninteresting  and  he  shows  some  prejudice, 

‘  About  1551,  says  D.  B.  Thomas  in  his  introduction  to  a 
reprint  of  Xicholas'  translation  of  1581 — Agustin  de 
^drate:  “.I  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of 
Peru"  {London,  the  Penguin  Press,  1933). — Editor 

*  Reprinted  in  1933.  See  above. — Editor. 
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he  assembled  a  mass  of  material  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  historian  of  the  civil  wars  in 
Peru.  Zarate  lived  to  see  only  one  edition 
of  his  work  printed,  for  he  died  in  1560. 
A  royal  cedula  of  that  year  gave  him 
laudatory  mention. 

IV 

.\  great  navigator  who  turned  historian 
was  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa.  He 
was  born  at  Alcala,  Spain,  in  1532.  At  18 
he  entered  the  Spanish  Army  and  fought  in 
the  European  wars  from  1550  to  1555. 
Leaving  the  service  in  the  latter  year  he 
went  first  to  Mexico  and  then  to  Peru, 
where  he  appeared  in  1557.  Becoming 
immediately  interested  in  the  antiquities 
of  the  region,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  and 
marched  overland  looking  for  Inca  re¬ 
mains.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  viceroy,  the 
Conde  de  Nieve,  and  may  have  held  office 
at  the  viceregal  court.  But  the  viceroy 
died  in  1564  and  shortly  thereafter 
Sarmiento  w'as  cited  by  the  Inquisition  for 
reputedly  saying  that  he  could  make  an 
ink  which  would  make  a  woman,  when 
written  to,  fall  in  love  with  the  writer. 
In  spite  of  his  defense,  he  was  sentenced  to 
hear  mass,  stripped,  holding  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  and  to  be  perpetually 
banished  from  the  country.  Until  he 
should  leave  he  was  to  be  imprisoned, 
allowed  no  books,  and  forced  to  fast  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  required  to 
read  seven  penitential  psalms.  From  this 
sentence  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who 
revoked  the  order  of  banishment  and 
allowed  him  to  live  in  Cuzco  and  elsewhere 
in  Peru  until  1567. 

Sarmiento,  who  was  of  an  inquisitive 
and  imaginative  nature,  strongly  religious, 
somewhat  superstitious,  and  interested  in 
mathematics,  collected  much  information 
about  the  Inca  religion  and  culture. 
When  he  learned  of  certain  islands  in  the 
Pacific  which  the  Incas  had  discovered  he 


secured  permission  to  search  for  them. 
The  result  was  an  expedition  lasting  from 
November  1 567  to  September  1 569,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Solomon  Islands  were 
found. 

After  Sarmiento  returned  to  Peru  the 
new  viceroy,  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo, 
sent  him  on  an  e.xpedition  to  capture  the 
Inca  chief  Tupac  Amaru  I.  He  was  also 
commanded  to  prepare  a  map  of  Peru 
and  to  compile  a  history  of  the  natives 
for  the  king  showing  that  the  Incas  had 
usurped  the  country  from  their  prede¬ 
cessors  and  should  be  punished.  In  15T'2 
the  viceroy  sent  the  map  and  the  history 
to  Spain. 

This  work  was  entitled  the  Segunda  Parte 
de  la  historia  general  llamada  yndica  .  .  . 

and  covered  the  period  from  565  to  1533. 
The  first  part,  never  written,  was  to  have 
dealt  with  the  geography  of  Peru,  while 
the  third  part,  likewise  never  prepared, 
was  to  have  treated  the  Spanish  conquest. 
The  original  manuscript  was  lost  to  view 
until  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when 
it  was  discovered  in  the  library  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  Only  two  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  work  have  appeared.  The 
first,  with  the  title  Gesckichte  des  Inkareiches, 
a  German  introduction,  and  the  text  in 
Spanish  was  published  in  Spanish  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1906.  The  next  year  the  Hakluyt 
Society  published  in  Uondon,  as  Volume 
XXII  (Second  Series)  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society  publications,  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  by  Clements  R.  Markham  entitled 
History  of  the  Incas. 

In  1573  Sarmiento  was  again  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition  for  owning  tw'o  astro¬ 
nomical  rings  and  sentenced  to  banishment. 
Again  Toledo  intervened.  In  1574  our 
author  was  ordered  banished  by  the  In¬ 
quisition  for  practicing  palmistry,  but 
the  viceroy  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  sentence. 

In  1579  Francis  Drake  appeared  at 
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Callao  and  Sarmiento  was  ordered  to 
chase  him  away.  He  followed  Drake  to 
Panama  and  was  then  sent  to  fortify  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  prevent  Drake’s 
return  to  the  Atlantic.  The  result  of  this 
attempt  was  a  report  written  to  the  Spanish 
king,  first  published  in  Spanish  in  Madrid 
in  1768,  which  Clements  R.  Markham 
translated  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (London 
1895)  as  Volume  XCI  (First  Series)  under 
the  title  Narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Pedro 
Sarmiento  de  Gamboa  to  the  Straits  of  Ma~ 
gellan. 

.\fter  numerous  other  adventures  in 
Brazil,  England,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
Philippines  Sarmiento  died,  probably  at 
Manila,  about  1609. 

As  a  writer  Sarmiento  was  a  victim  of 
his  prejudices,  although  in  scientific  mat¬ 
ters  he  seems  to  have  been  very  pains¬ 
taking.  He  was  given  to  flattery,  and 
often  wrote  for  a  purpose.  Hence  he 
was  often  unjust  and  inaccurate,  and  he 
frequently  prostituted  history  for  political 
purposes. 

V 

The  conquest  of  Tierra  Firme,  together 
with  Darien  and  parts  of  the  Caribbean 
colonies,  was  told  in  verse  by  the  Spanish 
poet,  adventurer,  and  historian,  Juan 
Castellanos.  This  author  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Sevilla,  Spain,  and  was 
baptized  on  March  9,  1522.  Like  many 
other  men  of  his  age  he  went  to  America 
to  seek  his  fortune.  He  resided  chiefly  in 
Nueva  Granada  (now  Colombia)  in  Tierra 
Firme.  For  some  time  he  served  as  a 
soldier,  but  he  kept  notes  about  men  and 
their  deeds,  which  he  converted  into 
verse,  believing  that  he  could  more  force¬ 
fully  tell  his  story  in  this  medium.  In 
time  he  became  wealthy,  but  his  con¬ 
science  often  troubled  him  because  he 
felt  that  his  riches  had  been  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indians.  In  consequence,  to 
atone  somewhat  for  his  past  life,  he  entered 


PORTRAIT  OF  ERCILLA 
Published  in  the  1578  edition  of  “La  Araucana.” 


the  clerg\’  and  finally  became  priest  at 
Tunja. 

It  was  here  that  he  composed  his  epic 
poem  of  some  150,000  lines  entitled 
Elegias  de  varones  ilustres  de  Indias.  The 
work  was  written  in  four  parts,  the  first 
of  which  was  published  at  Madrid  in 
1589.  Parts  two  and  three,  together  with 
part  one,  appeared  first  at  Madrid  in 
1847,  while  part  four  was  published  at 
Madrid  in  1886  in  two  volumes  under  the 
title  Historia  del  nuevo  reino  de  Granada. 
The  period  covered  by  the  whole  poem 
is  from  the  coming  of  Columbus  to  1592. 
The  work  consists  of  eulogies,  elegies, 
biographies,  and  history.  Like  some  of 
his  contemporaries  he  was  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  and  gullible,  but  he  wrote  clearly 
and  interestingly,  and  while  he  may  not  be 
classed  as  a  great  historian  his  work  today 
has  great  interest  and  some  value.  Caste- 
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llanos  died  in  1607,  according  to  the 
Notaria  de  Tunja,  Libro  Protocolo  de 
1607. 

VI 

Another  poet-historian  of  the  conquest 
was  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  born  at 
Madrid  August  7,  1533.  Of  noble  birth 
and  good  education  he  was  a  page  to 
Prince  Philip,  with  whom  he  journeyed 
about  Europe  from  1544  to  1551  and  with 
whom  he  went  to  England  when  that 
prince  married  Queen  Mary  in  1554. 
There  Ercilla  heard  of  uprisings  in  Peru 
and  of  the  death  of  Valdivia  at  the  hands 
of  the  Araucanian  Indians  in  Chile,  and  he 
decided  to  go  to  the  Indies.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  presented  itself  in  1555,  when  he  ac¬ 
companied  Viceroy  Andres  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza  to  Peru,  arriving  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  year.  Hardly  had  he 
landed  than  he  went  on  an  expedition  to 
Chile  to  put  down  the  Araucanian  Indians. 
The  force  was  led  by  the  viceroy’s  son, 
Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Chile.  Ercilla  recorded  in 
verse  his  experiences:  his  desperate  fighting 
in  seven  battles,  his  adventures  with  the 
natives,  his  sentence  t®  death  and  later  re¬ 
prieve,  and  his  search  for  the  infamous 
Lope  de  Aguirre. 

The  result  was  the  epic  poem  La  Araucana. 


It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
portion  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1 569, 
while  the  second  part,  together  with  the 
first,  was  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1 578. 
The  third  part  appeared  with  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  in  1589  at  Madrid.  The 
work  was  continued  in  two  more  parts  by 
Diego  de  Santisteban  Osorio,  but  its  his¬ 
torical  importance  diminished  with  the 
additions.  The  work  has  never  been  com¬ 
pletely  translated  into  English,  but  at  New 
York  in  1808  William  Hay  ley  and  H.  Boyd 
published  a  very  small  portion. 

Ercilla’s  work  constitutes  a  valuable  his¬ 
torical  account,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
wanders  from  the  main  theme  occasionally, 
for  he  took  great  pride  in  making  it  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  possible.  In  some  respects  it  is 
better  history  than  poetry.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  read  by  all  students  of  the  early 
Chilean  conquest. 

Sick  and  weary  after  his  harrowing  ex¬ 
periences  in  America,  Ercilla  returned  to 
Spain  in  1563  shortly  before  his  thirtieth 
birthday.  From  there  he  visited  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  1570  he  married. 
In  1576  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  In  1577  he  returned  to 
Spain,  seeking  assistance  from  his  former 
friend  Philip  II.  Little  is  known  of  his 
later  life;  he  died  at  Madrid  in  1594. 


FLORA  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
PANAMA 

In  November  1938  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington  exhibited  a  collection  of 
water  colors  of  the  flora  of  Panama  by 
Marie  Louise  Evans,  who  has  for  many 
years  lived  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Her  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject  was  aroused  by  her 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  her  husband,  a  noted  authority 
on  the  woods  of  the  tropics.  United 
States  museums  and  garden  clubs  alike 
have  shown  these  pictures,  the  former  for 
their  scientific  accuracy  and  the  latter  for 
exotic  interest  and  charm;  both  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  artist’s  skill  and  sensitiveness 
of  feeling.  Above:  The  akee,  named 
Blighia  sapida  in  honor  of  Captain  Bligh  of 
the  Bounty,  is  a  tree  whose  orange-red 
fruits  are  highly  esteemed.  Left:  The 
purplish  fruit  of  the  chila,  a  vine  belonging 
to  the  gourd  family,  is  eaten  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  raw  as  a  salad  when  green,  or  as  a 
sweet  when  ripe. 
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Mrs.  Evans  has  depicted  practically  every 
known  sjjecies  of  the  flora  of  Panama. 
Prominent  among  them  are  the  gorgeous 
flowering  trees  with  yellow,  lavender, 
scarlet,  or  white  flowers.  “Many  of  the 
flowers  that  Mrs.  Evans  has  painted  arc 
flame-colored,”  said  Leila  Mechlin  in  the 
Washington  Star,  “and  in  the  midst  of 
heavy  green  foliage  they  are  gorgeous 
indeed.  Others  are  equally  extreme  in 
delicacy  of  texture  and  tint;  for  example, 
lavender  shading  into  white  and  so  fragile 
that  it  would  seen  as  though  a  breath 
would  shatter  them,  and  yet  they  are 
brought  forth  by  nature  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  in  multiple  clusters  rather  than  in 
single  blossoms.”  Right:  Gloriosa  roths- 
childtana,  a  member  of  the  lily  family. 
Below:  Night-blooming  cereus,  which  in 
Panama  is  a  climber,  and  sometimes  has 
as  many  as  400  blooms  on  one  clump. 
The  fruit  is  magenta-colored  and  edible. 
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Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States 

An  account  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  in 
Lima  from  December  9  to  27,  1938,  will 
appear  in  an  early  edition  of  the  Bulletin. 

Motion  pictures  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala 

At  the  invitation  of  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  .\mbassador  of 
Mexico  at  Washington,  an  audience  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  November  to  see 
colored  motion  pictures  of  Mexico  taken 
by  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Gray.  The  pictures  are 
not  only  of  exceptional  artistic  merit  but 
also  of  great  value  as  documents  of  Mexi¬ 
can  folklore,  since  Mr.  Gray  has  penetrated 
many  little-knotvn  districts  of  Mexico  and 


national  .Association  of  .Amateur  Motion 
Picture  Photographers  awarded  first  prize 
to  one  of  Mr.  Gray’s  films  in  a  competition 
in  which  there  were  entries  from  thirty-two 
countries. 

.A  showing  of  additional  films  on  Mexico 
and  some  on  Guatemala  was  held  on  De¬ 
cember  16  at  the  invitation  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Dr.  .Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  and  Sr.  Luis  Quintanilla, 
Charge  d’.Affaires  of  Mexico. 

It  was  three  years  ago  that  Mr.  Gray, 
having  gone  to  Mexico  for  reasons  of  health, 
took  up  motion  picture  photography  as  a 
pastime.  He  traveled  widely  in  that 
country,  later  exhibiting  his  films  in  the 
United  States  at  his  own  expense,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Mexico  better 
known  to  its  northern  neighbor.  After  a 
trip  to  Guatemala,  whose  fascination  con¬ 
quered  him  completely,  Mr.  Gray  has 


photographed  Indian  fiestas  and  dances.  decided  to  extend  his  travels  to  all  Latin 


A  few  days  after  this  exhibition  the  Inter-  .America.  The  Guatemalan  films  also 
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deal  largely  with  Indians  and  their  pic¬ 
turesque  costumes  and  customs. 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Election  of  officers 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  held  its  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
year  1938-39  on  Wednesday,  November  2. 
The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  was  reelected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  and  Sr.  Jos6  Richling, 
Minister  of  Uruguay  in  the  United  States, 
vice  chairman,  in  compliance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Board  of  electing  to  the  latter 
office  the  member  of  longest  standing  who 
has  not  already  held  the  position. 

Uniformity  of  foreign  exchange 
legislation 

The  Governing  Board  passed  a  repiort  by 
the  Committee  of  Experts  on  Uniformity 
of  Foreign  Exchange  Legislation,  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Board  submit 
to  the  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  .\merican  States  two  draft  resolutions, 
approved  at  the  same  time. 

Resolutions  of  condolence 

\t  the  same  meeting  the  Board  passed 
unanimously  two  resolutions  of  condolence. 
The  first,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  was 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti, 
former  Minister  of  Venezuela  in  the 
United  States  and  member  of  the  Govern- 
mg  Board,  and  the  second,'  presented  by 

'for  the  text  of  this  resolution,  see  the  December  1938 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  was  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Barrett,  former  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  resolution  concerning  Dr.  Grisanti 
was  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  of  the  death  of  His 
Excellency,  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  former 
Minister  of  Venezuela  to  Washington  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Venezuela  on  the  Governing  Board; 
and 

Whereas,  During  his  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  Dr.  Grisanti  showed  constant  interest  in 
and  made  impiortant  contributions  to  the  work 
of  the  Union, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  its 
profound  regret  at  the  death  of  His  Excellency, 
Senor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti. 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  V'enezuela 
and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Centenary  of  the  Brazilian  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History 

The  Governing  Board  also  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  on  the  recent  completion 
of  its  first  century  by  this  noted  institution: 

Whereas,  October  21st  marked  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Brazilian  His¬ 
torical  and  Geographical  Institute;  and 

Whereas,  During  the  century  of  its  existence 
the  Institute  has  made  important  contributions  in 
all  branches  of  history  and  geography. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 
Resolves: 

To  extend  most  cordial  congratulations  to  the 
Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  centenary  of  its  foundation. 
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President  Vargas’  report  to  the 
Brazilian  Nation 

On  November  10th,  1938,  0  Estado  j\oio, 
or  New  Regime  established  through  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  Brazilian  constitu¬ 
tion,  celebrated  its  first  anniversary,'  and 
it  was,  appropriately,  the  occasion  for  a 
general  report  by  President  Getulio  \’argas 
on  the  administrative  activities  of  the 
year.  The  report,  which  was  given  out  at 
an  unusually  large  press  conference  held 
the  day  before  in  the  same  hall  of  beau¬ 
tiful  C.attete  Palace  where  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  used  to  receive  his  Ministers,  ex¬ 
pounded  also  the  policies  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Government  in  the  coming  years. 
Like  the  presidential  messages  to  Congress, 
delivered  in  the  past,  it  dealt  with  vital 
questions  in  the  social  and  economic  fields 
as  well  as  in  the  field  of  international 
relations. 

With  regard  to  reports  emanating  from 
various  sources  relative  to  a  vast  economic 
plan  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
President  Vargas  said  that  for  several 
months  he  had  been  in  consultation  with 
his  advisers,  formulating  the  necessary 
bases  for  a  working  program,  subject  to 
available  resources,  to  begin  in  1939. 
Such  a  program,  which  would  cover  a 
minimum  period  of  five  years,  is  justified 
by  the  need  cf  coordination  and  conti¬ 
nuity  in  all  administrative  activity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  President,  who  added  that  lack 
of  continuity  would  not  only  cause  waste, 
but  also  disturbances  of  far-reaching 
consequences  in  the  national  life. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  all 
factors  looking  toward  a  balanced  econ- 

*  Sef  Bulletin  of  March,  1938,  p.  181. 
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omy,  seeking  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all 
producing  classes.  In  this  connection,  the 
country  is  faced  with  an  anomalous  situa¬ 
tion,  for  while  her  domestic  market  has 
expanded  considerably— adding  to  the 
economic  resistance  of  the  nation — and 
her  exports  are  greater  and  more  varied, 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  approx¬ 
imately  ten  dollars  between  each  ton  sold 
and  each  ton  purchased,  causing  a  deficit 
in  her  trade  balance.  Thus  it  is  easy  to 
understand,  according  to  the  President, 
why  the  Go\ernment  should  encourage 
the  development  of  all  mineral  resources 
for  the  export  market,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  furnish  valuable  factors  for  balanc¬ 
ing  foreign  trade.  Expansion  of  domestic 
industries  would  mean,  furthermore, 
higher  living  standards  for  the  people. 
“It  is  urgent,  therefore,  to  change  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  country,  based 
mainly  on  agriculture,  and  to  make  an 
effort  to  develop  all  available  sources  of 
wealth.” 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  financial  com¬ 
mitments,  President  Vargas  stated  that 
prevailing  circumstances  called  for  con¬ 
tinued  suspension  of  service  on  the  foreign 
debt,  particularly  because  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  prices  com¬ 
manded  abroad  by  Brazilian  products — 
chiefly  coffee — and  the  foreign  exchange 
available  in  the  Brazilian  market.  He 
explained  that  the  foreign  exchange  avail¬ 
able  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  urgent 
current  needs,  but  that  “the  Government 
stands  ready,  nevertheless,  to  examine 
jointly  w'ith  the  interested  parties  any  prac¬ 
tical  proposal  which  may  benefit  its 
creditors  while  safeguarding  our  national 
economy.” 
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Reviewing  the  situation  in  the  coffee 
industry,  the  President  called  attention  to 
the  satisfactory  results  of  the  latest  control 
regulations  which  brought  about  a  radical 
change  and  made  necessary  certain  col¬ 
lateral  measures  which  are  being  taken  as 
circumstances  require  them.  Conditions 
revealed  by  statistics  at  the  close  of  1937, 
he  pointed  out,  called  for  prompt  action 
in  order  to  check  the  progressive  contrac¬ 
tion  of  exports.  In  February  of  that  year 
coffee  exports  amounted  to  only  921,947 
bags;  and,  with  the  situation  unchanged 
in  subsequent  months,  the  agricultural 
year  closed  in  June  with  a  decline  of 
2,313,661  bags  in  coffee  exports,  which 
that  year  totalled  13,257,881  as  against 
15,571,542  bags  in  1935-36.  With  the 
exception  of  1932-33,  when  the  port  of 
Santos  was  closed  for  three  months,  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  export  trade  had  not  been  so 
critical  since  1926-27.  The  record  low 
was  registered  in  the  month  of  June,  1937, 
when  only  735,595  bags  were  sold  abroad. 
“This,”  said  the  President,  “made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  price-fixing 
policy,  reduce  tax  burdens  and  promote, 
by  all  possible  means,  an  increase  in  our 
exports.”  During  the  first  10  months  of 
1937,  he  added,  Brazil  exported  9,800,000 
bags  of  coffee;  but,  under  the  relief  meas¬ 
ures  taken,  exports  for  the  same  pericxl  in 
1938  reached  the  high  figure  of  14,500,000 
bags,  an  increase  of  over  48  per  cent. 

Future  plans  in  the  coffee  situation  tend 
to  meet  adequately  any  competition  in  the 
world  markets;  to  permit  the  free  flow  of 
production  so  as  to  preclude  a  surplus  in 
the  coming  crop;  and  to  obtain  better 
prices  in  the  domestic  market.  “It  is  a 
matter,”  says  President  Vargas,  “of  a  well 
directed  propaganda  campaign  in  those 
countries  where  our  product  is  already 
bown,  in  an  endeavor  to  boost  our  sales; 
of  seeking  direct  trade  relations  with  those 
that  receive  our  commodities  through 


others,  and  of  obtaining  reasonable  tariffs 
from  countries  which  levy  heavy  duties  on 
our  commodities.”  It  is  not  Brazil's 
intention  to  engage  in  tariff  wars,  he 
added,  “but  we  must  insist  upon  fair 
treatment  for  our  products.”  Then  he 
warned:  “W'e  try  to  maintain  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  civilized  peoples  without  pref¬ 
erences  or  ideological  or  political  grounds; 

.  .  .  but  if  we  are  forced  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  strict  reciprocity — to  buy  from 
those  who  buy  from  us — it  will  not  be 
our  fault.” 

The  President  defended  wholeheartedly 
the  creation  of  the  Central  Bank,  stating 
that  “no  foreign  bank  operating  in  Brazil 
will  be  interested  in  protecting  an  indus¬ 
try  which  would  compete  with  similar 
industries  of  its  country  of  origin,”  and 
that,  consequently,  the  Government  is 
now  studying  the  means  of  effecting  the 
nationalization  of  banks  decreed  by  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  nationalization 
of  insurance  against  all  risks.  He  denied, 
however,  that  Brazil  desired  to  hamper 
foreign  capital,  adding  that  “we  are 
exclusively  interested  in  capital  which  will 
enrich  not  only  its  owners  but  also  our 
national  economy.  Capital  whose  reve¬ 
nues  emigrate  is  a  passive,  and  at  times  a 
negative,  factor  in  the  march  of  national 
progress.” 

The  report  dealt  at  length  with  other 
important  matters.  The  acquisition  of 
gold  continues  with  regularity  and,  on 
November  5,  1938  there  were  29,134,074,- 
646  grams  of  that  metal  in  the  nation's 
vaults.  Immigration,  like  foreign  capital, 
is  welcomed  by  Brazil,  but  the  immigrant 
must  be  a  contributor  to  progress  and  not 
a  factor  promoting  disorder  and  disinte¬ 
gration.  In  the  very  same  manner  that 
“we  seek  to  destroy  regionalistic  excesses 
and  seditious  partisanship  among  our 
nationals”,  said  the  President,  “with  much 
more  justification  we  must  protect  our- 
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selves  against  the  infiltration  of  elements 
that,  once  in  our  midst,  may  turn  out  to  be 
sources  of  ideological  or  racial  dissension.” 

In  the  matter  of  land  colonization,  it  was 
deplored  that  no  definite  and  firm  p)olicy 
has  been  followed  so  far,  but  prompt  action 
is  promised  in  this  connection.  In  fact,  a 
Colonization  and  Immigration  Council  is 
already  in  operation,  its  aim  being  to 
conduct  a  rational  exploration  of  fertile 
lands  in  the  central  and  western  regions 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  establish  in  them 
new  centers  of  population.  Domestic 
industries  have  received  much  needed  aid. 
An  appreciable  improvement  in  planting, 
cultivation  and  selection  methods  has 
increased  Brazilian  cotton  exports — 220,- 
000,000  pounds  were  shipped  in  the  first  8 
months  of  1938 — and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  even  more  promising.  On  the 
other  hand,  efforts  are  being  made  to  limit 
the  importation  of  raw  materials,  while 
encouraging  the  purchase  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  machinery  which  would  help  the 
country’s  basic  industries.  “Not  that  we 
desire  to  create  obstacles  to  world  com¬ 
merce,  nor  to  establish  an  economic  au¬ 
tarchy,”  says  the  report,  “but  we  must 
avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  merely  a 
producer  of  raw  materials.  Every  agricul¬ 
tural  country’  sells  its  products  cheap  and 
pays  high  prices  for  what  it  consumes.” 

Interesting  paragraphs  were  devoted  to 
exploration  for,  and  exploitation  of,  min¬ 
eral  deposits;  problems  relative  to  the 
production  of  coal;  legislation  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  water  power  and  petroleum 
resources,  pointing  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
good  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  and,  in  general,  to  the 
recent  petroleum  legislation  which  seems 
to  preclude  any  possibility  of  Brazil  be¬ 
coming  the  battlefield  of  world  trusts 
fighting  over  reserves  and  markets;  admin¬ 
istrative  organization;  irrigation  in  the 
drought-ridden  states  of  the  Northwest, 


particularly  Parahyba,  Rio  Grande  do  j- 
Norte  and  Ceark;  and  rational  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lowlands  close  to  Rio  de  ! 
Janeiro,  by  establishing  agricultural  colo-  ! 
nies  there  as  a  means  of  lowering  the  cost  of  < 
living  in  the  capital.  The  Government,  f 
said  President  Vargas,  would  put  an  end  t 
to  the  activities  of  the  so-called  grileiros,  j 
who  exploit  in  a  disorderly  fashion  land  p 
they  falsely  claim  to  own,  destroying  y 
forests  and  selling  the  denuded  tracts  for  I 
cattle-raising,  without  any  regard  for  the  I 
nation’s  interests.  Appropriate  legisla-  | 
tion  is  now  under  study  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

The  present  administration,  according 
to  the  President’s  report,  is  particularly 
active  in  matters  of  social  welfare,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  main  the  program  initiated  in 
the  year  1930.  All  social  classes  have 
benefited  by  the  measures  adopted ,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  farmer,  whose 
plight  is  now  the  object  of  earnest  consider¬ 
ation.  These  measures  have  included  aid 
to  the  old  and  disabled,  and  pensions  to 
widows  and  orphans.  Current  plans  call 
for  more  and  better  housing  facilities  for 
workers;  improved  working  conditions  in 
shops  and  factories;  increased  activity 
in  the  campaign  against  malnutrition, 
including  the  establishment,  in  industrial 
centers,  of  clean  and  comfortable  restau¬ 
rants  w'here  workers  may  obtain  a  healthful 
meal  at  low  cost;  the  decrease  of  prices  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity;  continued 
development  of  the  popular  savings  system, 
encouraging  thrift  among  the  laboring 
classes;  action  to  reduce  costs  of  loading 
and  unloading  commodities  intended  for 
export,  by  providing  for  direct  dealing 
between  shippers  and  longshoremen,  and 
eliminating  the  middlemen  who  are  resjxin- 
sible  for  the  excessive  rates  which  hamper 
the  free  flow  of  domestic  products  to  | 
foreign  markets;  and  several  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  like  importance. 
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Turning  his  attention  other  fields,  the 
President  mentioned  the  steps  taken  to 
codify  the  national  laws,  a  commission  of 
prominent  jurists  and  professors  having 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  revising 
and  mcxlernizing  existing  ccxles.  The 
Penal  Code,  the  Ccxle  of  Criminal  Pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  Ccxle  of  Civil  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Procedure  have  been  completed 
and  await  only  a  final  revision  and  scrutiny 
by  recognized  legal  experts,  before  they 
are  put  into  force.  The  Civil  Ccxle  is 
undergoing  revision  at  present,  and  the 
ground  work  is  being  done  for  the  eventual 
drafting  of  a  Brazilian  Commercial  Ccxle. 

Public  education,  the  President  asserted, 
will  be  among  the  questions  to  be  taken 
up  at  a  proposed  Conference  of  National 
Interventors,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
better  ccxsrdination  than  is  possible  at 
present.  “We  should  initiate  now,”  he 
said,  “a  program  truly  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each  region,  taking  the 
population  of  children  of  school  age  as 
the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  budgeted 
funds;  the  unification  of  all  educational 
methcxls,  reforming  them  along  purely 
nationalistic  lines;  and  a  complete  coordi¬ 
nation  of  effort  among  the  national,  state 
and  municipal  governments  to  make 
attendance  in  primary  schools  compulsory 
in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  theory.” 

The  welfare  of  future  generations,  the 
President  continued,  demands  that  special 
protection  be  accorded  to  both  the  child 
and  the  mother;  and  that  a  scientific  effort 
be  made  to  improve  the  human  race  in 
the  various  centers  of  population.  There 
is  a  project,  now  under  consideration,  to 
create  a  Children’s  Bureau  that  would 
centralize  all  activities  in  this  field. 

The  President’s  report  closed  with  a 
brief  statement  on  international  relations, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  Brazil  at  “the 
reinforcement  and  ratification  of  the  prin¬ 


ciples  of  international  law  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere.”  He  mentioned  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Chaco  controversy  as  “a  clear 
and  eloquent  example  of  the  spirit  of 
political  understanding  and  utmost  solidar¬ 
ity”  which  prevails  among  the  American 
nations;  a  condition  which  renders  more 
stable  and  secure  her  friendly  relations 
with  the  other  republics,  and  particularly 
with  her  neighbors.  “The  treaty  with 
Bolivia,  now  in  effect,”  he  said,  “opens  to 
that  sister  nation  the  petroleum  market  of 
Brazil,  while  the  extension  of  our  railway 
transportations  system  to  that  same  Re¬ 
public  and  to  Paraguay  enhances  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  commercial  interchange.”  The 
beneficial  results  of  a  trade  mission  sent 
recently  to  Venezuela  are  already  in  evi¬ 
dence.  On  the  other  hand,  visits  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Chile 
and  by  an  Argentine  military  commission; 
the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Finance  Min¬ 
isters  of  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  to 
negotiate  a  customs  pact  and  to  consider 
other  trade  questions;  and  the  recent  Para¬ 
guayan  decree  relative  to  the  teaching  of 
Portuguese  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
Republic,  constitute,  according  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Vargas,  “important  landmarks  in  the 
ever-improving  relations  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  this  hemisphere.” — F.  J.  H. 

The  United  States  plans  cooperation 
with  the  other  American  Republics 

In  accordance  with  President  Roosevelt’s 
suggestion,  an  Inter-Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  was  established  last  May  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  subject  of  cooperation  with  the 
other  American  republics,  and  to  draft  for 
his  consideration  a  concrete  program  de¬ 
signed  to  render  closer  and  more  effective 
the  relationship  between  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  and  its 
neighbors  in  the  twenty  republics  to  the 
south.  The  Committee,  which  met  from 
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May  to  November  of  this  year,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  thirteen  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  namely,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Treasury,  Interior,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  L'nited  States  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  National 
Emergency  Council,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority. 

The  field  of  cooperation  with  respect  to 
each  agency  was  thoroughly  explored.  .Xs 
a  result  of  its  extensive  studies  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  activity  in  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  other  .American  republics 
for  their  mutual  advantage.  The  C'om- 
mittee  first  surveyed  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  various  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  this  Government  are  now  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  governments  of  the  other 
American  countries.  The  Committee  was 
gratified  to  find  that  much  is  already  being 
done.  Nearly  every  agency  represented  is 
already  engaged  in  carrying  on  activities, 
frequently  on  a  cooperative  basis,  of  direct 
interest  to  all  the  American  nations. 

The  Committee  next  gave  consideration 
as  to  how  each  agency  might  appropriately 
enhance  the  nature  and  measure  of  its 
cooperation.  This  involved  the  sifting  of 
a  very  large  amount  of  material  and  its 
evaluation  in  terms  of  reciprocal  interest 
abroad — in  other  words,  a  determination 
of  whether  or  not  a  given  project  afforded 
a  practical  basis  for  genuine  cooperative 
effort.  Following  a  careful  examination 
of  more  than  one  hundred  suggestions 
submitted,  and  leaving  aside  several  for 
further  study  by  the  agencies  concerned, 
the  Committee  made  a  selection  of  those 
which  it  considered  the  most  important, 
urgent  and  worthwhile,  and  these  were 
embodied  in  a  detailed  program.  This 


program  gives  a  brief  description  of  each 
of  the  projects  endorsed,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  cost,  totaling  almost  $1,000,000, 
for  which  appropriations  will  be  sought  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  For  some  of 
the  74  different  proposals  no  additional 
funds  are  needed,  and  some  are  in  fact 
already  in  operation  under  the  present 
budget. 

The  Committee  has  approved  projects 
from  every  agency  represented,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  thirteen  departments  and 
agencies  participated  in  the  work,  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  a  very  broad  segment 
of  governmental  activity  has  been  covered. 
There  are  projects  for  studies,  investiga¬ 
tions  and  enterprises  to  be  carried  out  in 
such  of  the  American  republics  as  are 
desirous  of  engaging  in  them.  There  are 
other  projects  to  be  carried  on  coopera¬ 
tively  within  the  United  States.  There 
are  still  other  projects  for  extending  the 
educational,  scientific  and  technical  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  several  agencies. 

The  areas  of  direct  intergovernmental 
cooperation  will  include  those  of  public 
health,  public  administration,  cooperation 
in  economic,  commercial  and  fiscal  mat¬ 
ters,  labor,  agriculture,  communications, 
et  cetera. 

In  the  field  of  direct  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  it  is  evident  that  a  wide  use 
will  be  sought  of  Act  No.  545,  75th  Con¬ 
gress,  which  w'as  signed  by  the  President 
last  June.  This  .Act  authorizes  the  loan 
to  foreign  governments,  at  their  request, 
of  the  services  of  civilian  officials  and 
technical  experts  of  this  Government. 
Thereunder,  expert  assistance  in  immigra¬ 
tion  matters  is  already  being  extended  in 
one  of  the  American  republics,  and  an 
agricultural  survey  is  being  conducted  by 
an  official  of  the  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
culture  in  another.  Numerous  additional 
requests  are  under  consideration,  and  there 
have  been  many  informal  inquiries  which 
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may  shortly  result  in  formal  requests. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  this  Act 
may  well  become  a  cornerstone  on  which 
many  future  cooperative  efforts  of  a 
practical  nature  will  be  based. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  Committee  invited  attention  to 
the  offer  of  service  training  for  accredited 
foreign  officials  in  various  of  the  bureaus 
and  agencies  of  this  Government,  such  as 
certain  of  the  branches  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  cultural  relationships,  the 
Congress  last  June  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Cultural  Relations  will  handle  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  inter-American  treaties 
and  conventions  in  that  field,  exchanges  of 
students  and  professors,  library  fellow¬ 
ships,  et  cetera.  This  office  is  already  func¬ 
tioning,  as  is  the  newly  established  Division 
of  International  Communications,  through 
which  the  relations  of  this  Government 
with  foreign  governments  relative  to  the 
important  international  aspects  of  ship¬ 
ping,  aviation,  radio,  and  other  means  of 
communication  will  be  centralized. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  available  to  the  other 
.\merican  republics  in  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  French  translations  certain  of  the 
publications  of  this  Government,  especially 
those  relating  to  public  health,  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific  and  technical  matters, 
commerce,  conservation,  et  cetera,  and  it 
is  accordingly  recommending  that  a  cen¬ 
tral  Translating  Office  for  this  purpose  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Committee  believes  it  desirable  to 
indicate  that  its  discussions  were  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  republics  of  the  New 
World  have  the  same  aspirations;  that  the 
welfare  of  the  communitv  of  American  na¬ 


tions  demands  their  increasingly  close  and 
friendly  association,  and  that  through  a 
program  of  practical,  reciprocal  coopera¬ 
tion  the  fulfillment  of  our  common  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  can  be  brought  appreciably 
closer  to  achievement. 

If  this  premise  is  correct,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  profoundly  convinced  that  it  is, 
then  the  program  outlined  in  detail  is 
merely  a  point  of  departure  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  increasingly  vigorous  and  affirm¬ 
ative  relationship  between  the  republics 
of  this  hemisphere, — a  relationship  founded 
on  voluntary  cooperation  among  partners 
living  as  friendly  neighbors  in  an  .American 
world. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Sumner  W  elles, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee;  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior;  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Wayne  C.  Taylor, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 
Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  was  presented  to  the  President  on 
November  10,  1938. 

Trujillo  Peace  Prize  established  in 
the  Dominican  Republic 

The  Trujillo  peace  prize  of  50,000  pesos 
was  established  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  by  a  law  signed  by  President  Peynado 
on  October  5,  1938.  It  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  “individuals,  societies,  asso¬ 
ciations,  or  organizations  that  have  most 
notably  worked  for  the  reestablishment  or 
strengthening  of  peace  between  nations  or 
for  the  spread  or  development  or  positive 
consecration  of  the  principles  or  doctrines 
on  which  such  peace  is  based.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  money,  individuals  will  receive 
a  gold  medal  and  a  diploma,  while  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  given  a  bronze  plaque 
and  a  diploma. 
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The  recipient  of  the  peace  prize  will  be 
announced  on  July  15,  and  the  award  will 
be  made  on  October  24,  the  birthday  of 
ex- President  Trujillo,  for  whom  the  prize 
was  named. 

The  national  budget  will  contain  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  prize  and  the  cost  of  striking 
the  medal  or  plaque,  making  the  diploma, 
and  any  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  award. 

The  Trujillo  Peace  Prize  Committee  was 
announced  on  October  21,  as  follows:  Gen. 
Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina,  chairman;  Dr. 
Manuel  Troncoso  de  la  Concha;  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ex  officio;  Sr.  \’irgilio 
Diaz  Ordonez;  and  Sr.  Julio  Ortega  Frier. 

Regulation  of  employment 
agencies  in  Peru 

To  keep  in  close  contact  with  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  to  guarantee  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  good  faith  and  justice  between 
all  parties  concerned,  the  government  of 
Peru  issued  a  decree  on  September  2,  1 938, 
regulating  such  agencies. 

All  employment  agencies  or  exchanges, 
whether  free  or  fee-charging,  independent 
or  affiliated  with  business  enterprises, 
unions,  cooperative  societies  or  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  must  be  duly  authorized  by 
and  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Welfare.  For  each  agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Welfare  must  carry  information 
embracing  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
w'ork  undertaken,  persons  in  control,  and 
rates  of  fees  and  commissions.  Before  per¬ 
mission  to  establish  an  agency  or  exchange 
may  be  granted,  information  regarding  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  persons 
soliciting  the  permit  must  be  requested 
from  the  local  authorities  of  the  district 
involved. 

For  failure  to  abide  by  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  decree,  the  agencies  will 


be  subject  to  fine,  temporary  suspension,  or 
closure.  If  agencies  are  established  in  pro¬ 
hibited  localities;  if  they  fail  to  display  the 
authorized  permit;  if  they  deceive  an 
applicant  or  worker,  or  take  commissions 
in  advance,  they  will  be  held  liable  to  the 
above  penalties.  Likewise,  each  agency 
will  be  held  accountable  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  recorded  in  its  books. 

Advertising  restrictions  in  Cuba 

By  a  decree  dated  November  4,  1938,  the 
Cuban  Congress  declared  unlawful  the 
display  of  advertising  matter  at  or  in  the 
following  places:  road  intersections,  rail¬ 
road  crossings,  highway  curves,  historical 
sites,  a  zone  164  feet  on  either  side  of  every 
road,  and  places  of  tourist  interest. 

Individuals  contemplating  setting  up  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  near  any  road  or  public 
highway  must  present  their  plans  to  the 
Public  W’orks  Department.  This  organi¬ 
zation  will  discuss  these  projects  with  the 
Cuban  National  Tourist  Corporation  be¬ 
fore  granting  or  refusing  permission. 

If  advertisements  not  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  set  down  by  this  decree 
have  not  been  removed  within  thirty  days, 
the  National  Tourist  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  remove  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  owmers.  Any  infringement  of  this 
decree  will  subject  the  violator  to  a  fine  of 
from  10  to  50  pesos. 

National  Tourist  Bureau  in 
Paraguay 

In  an  endeavor  to  develop  tourist  travel 
in  Paraguay,  President  Paiva  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  on  September  27,  1938,  creating  the 
National  Tourist  Bureau  under  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  Director 
General  of  the  Bureau  is  Dr.  Eduardo  Pena, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Paraguayan 
Tourist  Club. 
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In  addition  to  promoting  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  hotels  and  highways,  and  the 
lowering  of  transportation  rates,  the  Bureau 
will  seek  the  cooperation  of  foreign  travel 
agencies  to  increase  transportation  facilities. 

Argentine  Federation  of  University 
Women 

The  Argentine  Federation  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  branch  of  the  International 
Federation  of  University  ^Vomen  in  Au¬ 
gust  1938.  It  has  been  in  active  existence 
for  more  than  two  years. 

.\mong  its  activities  is  a  monthly  luncheon 
meeting  addressed  by  one  of  the  members. 
The  talks  given  on  such  occasions  have  in¬ 
cluded:  The  reeducation  of  prisoners,  by  Dr. 
Josefina  Quiroga;  Principles  of  the  care  of 
abnormal  children,  by  .Sehorita  Carolina 
Tobar  Garcia;  Impressions  of  a  summer 
school  course  at  the  University  of  Chile,  by 
Sehorita  Manon  Guaglianone;  My  trip  to 
Brazil,  by  Dr.  Paulina  Satanow.sky;  and 
Comments  on  Pascal,  by  Dr.  Esther  Smith 
Bunge. 

The  chief  project  now  before  the  Feder¬ 
ation  is  that  of  founding  a  residence  for 
women  university  students,  a  suggestion 
made  by  Dr.  Ana  H.  Rose.  A  request 
has  been  made  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  for  an  appropriation  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  such  a  residence  and  an  annual 
sum  for  its  support. 

The  Federation  is  supporting  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  Congress  granting  suffrage  to  women. 
It  has  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  Federation 


through  visits  made  by  its  president  and 
members. 

The  Federation  offered  a  prize  of  three 
hundred  pesos  for  an  essay  on  Sarmiento 
in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  this  great  Argentine  Presi¬ 
dent  and  educator,  commemorated  last 
September. 

The  1938  club  year  closed  with  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  nearly  four  thousand  pesos,  which 
the  federation  hopes  to  increase  until  it 
can  have  club  rooms  of  its  own. 

Dr.  Maria  Teresa  F.  de  Gaudino  was 
reelected  president  of  the  Federation  for 
the  year  1938-1939.  She  is  a  physician 
who,  in  addition  to  a  large  private  prac¬ 
tice,  has  charge  of  the  maternity  pavilion 
in  the  Army  Hospital  at  Buenos  Aires.  The 
other  officers  and  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  include  2  doctors  of 
philosophy,  4  lawyers,  6  physicians,  2 
dentists,  2  chemists,  1  biologist,  1  engi¬ 
neer,  and  1  teacher. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra 
created  in  Peru 

By  law  8743,  of  .August  11,  1938,  the 
Peruvian  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  created.  The  law  authorizes  the 
signing  of  contracts  with  such  foreign 
musicians  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  functioning  of  the  orchestra 
with  the  cooperation  of  native  musicians. 
Until  a  special  appropriation  is  made  for 
this  purpose,  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  open  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  110,000  gold  soles. 


NECROLOGY 


Gregorio  Aml’nategui  Solar. — On 
July  20,  1938,  as  the  result  of  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  an  automobile  accident.  Dr. 
Gregorio  .Xmunategui  died  in  Santiago, 
C  hile,  at  the  age  of  70. 

Dr.  Amunategui  was  born  in  Santiago 
on  January  15,  1868.  After  preparatory 
studies  at  the  National  Institute,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Medical  School,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  degree  as  a  surgeon  in  1891. 
Studies  in  Berlin  followed,  and  in  1894  he 
attended  the  International  Medical  Con¬ 
gress  that  met  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to 
C’hile,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Medical  School,  where  he  taught  for  many 
years.  Later  he  was  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Medical  and  Biological  Sciences,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Yicente  de 
Paul  (1919-20).  From  1922-24  he  was 
rector  (president)  of  the  University  of 
Chile.  Twice,  in  1916  and  1924,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  Amunategui  was  a  delegate  to  many 
national  and  international  educational  and 
medical  congresses.  His  books  and  arti¬ 
cles  on  various  phases  of  medicine  were 
highly  regarded. 

Jose  Ign.'vcio  Escobar. — An  honored 
figure  in  the  life  and  letters  of  Columbia. 
Dr.  Jose  Ignacio  Escobar,  died  in  Bo¬ 
gota  on  September  17,  1938,  at  the  age 
of  90. 

Dr.  Escobar  was  born  in  Antioquia  on 
February  2,  1848.  When  he  was  12  years 
old,  he  went  to  Bogota  to  study,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  After  a  brief 
excursion  into  public  life.  Dr.  Escobar  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Gutier¬ 
rez  y  Escobar,  and  for  40  years  the  two 
partners  carried  on  a  flourishing  practice. 

L'pon  his  retirement.  Dr.  Escobar  de- 
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voted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  Spanish 
classics.  Literature  had  long  been  one  of 
his  chief  interests,  and  he  had  won  renown 
as  a  teacher,  especially  in  the  Colegio  dc 
San  Bartolome,  the  School  of  Literature 
and  Philosophy,  and  the  Normal  School. 
On  November  10,  1933,  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Colombian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Letters. 

Zac  ARIAS  Gil. — On  September  12, 
1938,  Dr.  Zacarfas  Gil,  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bolivia,  died  in  the  city 
of  Sucre.  Dr.  Gil,  who  was  a  native  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  studied  law  and 
became  a  member  of  the  bar  at  an  early 
age.  In  addition  to  following  his  legal . 
career,  he  taught  in  the  Colegio  Nacional, 
in  the  Seminary,  and,  later,  in  the  Law 
School  of  his  native  city.  He  also  had 
served  as  inspector  general  of  education, 
president  of  the  municipal  council,  and 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  national  delegate 
in  the  Territory  of  Colonias.  ! 

Jose  Luis  Tejada  Sorzano. — Ex-Presi- 1 
dent  Jose  Luis  Tejada  Sorzano  of  Bolivia  j 
died  on  October  3,  1938,  in  Arica,  Chile,  > 
at  the  age  of  57.  i 

In  November  1934  Dr.  Tejada,  then  j 
Vice  President  of  his  country,  was  made  j 
President  when  President  Daniel  Sala-  i 
manca  was  deposed.  Eight  months  later, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  prolonged  his  j 
term  of  office  to  August  1936.  It  was  dur-  j 
ing  his  administration  that  the  preliminary  j 
peace  treaty  with  Paraguay  was  signed,  j 
earning  for  Dr.  Tejada  the  title  of  “Peace  i 
President.”  In  May  1936  the  Military 
Junta  of  Government  decided  to  replace  his 
government  by  a  military  administration, 
and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  he  left 
Bolivia  for  Chile,  where  he  engaged  in 
business  until  his  death. 
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